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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Best financial year for LLA re- 
ported—income at $74,440. But 
$7,455 apportionment unpaid 


“Luther League of America’s finest 
financial year,” announced Executive 
Secretary Leslie Conrad, Jr., when the 
treasurer's books were closed for 1955. 
Reason was that the LLA income had 
hit a record figure—$74,440.74. 

Of this, state/synodical Luther 
Leagues had contributed $31,545.32 
apportionment. The amount, however, 
was still far below the $39,000 ap- 
portioned state/synodical leagues in 
1955 according to their membership. 

Youth Sunday contributions from 
congregations jumped to $17,593.43— 
higher than the sum anticipated. The 
offering was the largest Youth Sunday 
contribution that the Luther League of 
America has received. 


In the red 


Before leaguers had a chance to be 
too proud, Treasurer Robert W. Sand- 
ers pointed out that the ‘Luther 
League of America is still operating 
in the red.” Even though receipts 
climbed higher than ever before, ex- 
penditures for the year ($82,216.98) 
had been greater than anticipated. 

Three items had gone appreciably 
beyond their budgeted amounts: Lit- 
erature, office expenses, and caravan- 
ing. The new Luther League divisional 
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program required revisions in the lit 
erature program. This necessitated at 
outlay of $10,030, almost twice a 
much as expected. Office expenses wer 
up because additional help was neede« 
in the office to keep up with the floox 
of work. 

The expanding Luther League o: 
America caravan program require 
more than was budgeted. 


1955 LLA receipts were: 


Apportionment ......... $31,545.3: 
Youth Sunday... eas 17,593.42 
Special) Giftse. <7. seen 839.21 
ULC Appropriation ..... 15,000.06 
1955 LLA Convention 

Offering: "75 ue 1,394.18 
Publications. ..<n sateen 2,237.87 
Literatute .c< 6). oes 5,830.72 

Total’ sia se vee $74,440.74 


Ten over the top 


Three state/synodical leagues con 
tributed more than the amount ap: 
portioned in 1955. Michigan was top: 
with $24.80 above its apportionec 
amount, about 105 per cent above 
quota. Illinois and Indiana also went 
over their goals. 

Only seven other leagues, Central 


‘Penn, Connecticut, New Jersey, Rocky 
Mountain, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia landed on the 100 
}per cent mark. In 1954, 26 leagues 
reached at least 100 per cent of their 
quota. 

Quotas, figured on $1.25 per mem- 
ber, were based on membership statis- 
tics furnished to the Luther League 
of America by state/synodical groups. 


Apportioned Paid 
Canada $ 1278.75 $ 450.00 
* Caribbean — 250.00 
Central Penna. 2497.50 2497.50 
Central States 2502.50 1805.15 
Connecticut 256.25 256.25 
. Florida 238.75 216.25 
Georgia-Alabama 620.00 355.87 
Illinois 1977.50 2000.00 
Indiana 612.50 632.50 
lowa 852.50 751.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 343.75 206.88 
Maryland 1317.50 943.69 
Michigan 505.00 529.80 
Min. of Penna. 4152.50 3324.73 
Minnesota ii FS Pele 1075.72 
Mississippi p1e25 15.00 

** Montana oe a 
New Jersey 1546.25 1546.25 
N. Y.-New Eng. 2208.75 1962.30 
North Carolina 3593.75 2900.00 
North Dakota 231.25 24.00 
Nova Scotia 250.00 158.00 
Ohio 4108.75 2715.62 
Pacific 306.25 200.00 
Pacific Southwest 800.00 408.50 
Pittsburgh 2127.50 2126.52 
Rocky Mountain 215.00 215.00 
South Carolina 2045.00 2045.00 
Texas-Louisiana TDL 95.00 
Virginia 996.25 996.25 
West Virginia 278.75 278.75 

Western Canada 800.00 — 
Wisconsin 1121.25 566.79 
$39762.50 $31548.32 


*Not affiliated until August 1955 LLA 
convention. 
**Reorganized, 


Quotas set for 1956 


Apportionment for 1956 is based 
on $1.90 per member, the figure set 
by delegates to the 1955 Luther League 
of America convention. This amount 
includes a contribution for the benev- 
olent project of the LLA, as well as 
for its general operating expenses. 


1956 Apportionment 


Canada $ 1943.70 
Caribbean 571.90 
Central Pennsylvania 5950.80 
Central States 4219.90 
Connecticut 389.50 
Florida 526.30 
Georgia-Alabama 1121.00 
Illinois 2692.30 
Indiana 961.40 
lowa 820.80 
Kentucky-Tennessee 522.50 
Maryland 1898.10 
Michigan 798.00 
Ministerium of Penna. 6925.50 
Minnesota 2280.00 
Mississippi 77.90 
Montana 57.00 
New Jersey 2325.60 
New York- New England 3357.30 
North Carolina 5506.20 
North Dakota 351.50 
Nova Scotia 374.30 
Ohio 6917.90 
Pacific 465.50 
Pacific Southwest 1377.50 
Pittsburgh 5739.90 
Rocky Mountain 636.50 
South Carolina 3467.50 
Texas-Louisiana 1145.70 
Virginia 1407.90 
West Virginia 423.70 
Western Canada 1149.50 
Wisconsin 2300.90 

$68704.00 


This design for the proposed First Lutheran Church in Virginia, Minn., won awards 
sponsored by magazine Progressive Architecture. Architects Jyring and Whiteman 
designed church with walled garden behind altar to provide varying background. 


Texans briefed on migrants 


Leaguers of the Texas-Louisiana 
Southern Conference heard the Rev. 
Wilfred Menke, synodical youth ad- 
visor, tell them of the missionary 
work they can do among migrant 
workers in the Victoria-Port Lavaca 
area, 

Speaking to more than 250 young 
people at United Dr. Martin Luther 
Church, Shiner, Texas, on February 5, 
Pastor Menke told of thousands of Ia- 
borers who pour into the area during 
July and August to help with the cot- 
ton harvest. 

Home for these workers consists of 
a truck—often shared with 25 or 30 
other people. During the week they 
live in and around their truck on the 
farm at which they happen to be work- 
ing. 

Late Friday evening and early Sat- 
urday morning, they move into the 
nearby city, parking their “homes” on 
the city square or any other available 
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spot. More than half of these migrants, 
said Menke, have no religion at all. 


Elsewhere in the synod, Northern 
Conference met at First United, Dal- 
las, and Eastern Conference met at 
Redeemer, Houston. Theme for all 
three rallies was ‘‘Youth’s place in 
evangelism.” 


Citizenship of teen-ager 


Question of the day for youth rep- 
resenting Protestant churches in the 
area Of Bethany Lutheran Church, 
Springfield Gardens, New York, was: 
“Teen-agers have an obligation to so- 
ciety, school officials, and other adults. 
Society, school officials, other adults 
have a responsibility to youth. Who 
has fallen down the most in failing 
to meet their responsibilities. The 
question stirred hot discussion at the 
rally, observing United Christian 
Youth Movement month, sponsored by | 
Bethany leaguers. : 

George Fey, president of Long 


Island District LL, spoke on the citi- 
zenship of today’s teen-ager. He 
stressed conditions existing in the pub- 
lic schools in that area. 


Detroit holds spiritual retreat 


. More than 290 leaguers attended 
the spiritual retreat sponsored by the 
Detroit District LL on January 29. 
Leaguers of Hope Church, Detroit, 
were hosts. 

Following a sermon by Pastor Rob- 
ert Haskell, the group split into 10 
discussion sections. 

New district president is Wayne 
Roock. Other officers are: Marie Ca- 
van, vice president; Edison Graves, 
treasurer; Sharon McCarthy, corre- 
sponding secretary; Pat Bumford, re- 
cording secretary; Gilbert Belles, in- 
termediate vice president; and Irene 
School, intermediate secretary. 


Edward Spenny, treasurer of Wittenberg 


Christian fellowship, presents scholar- 
ship from the students to Winchung Chai. 


Leaders briefed in Illinois 


Highlight of the Leader’s Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Illinois North- 
ern District LL at First Church, Free- 
port, early this year, was a ‘Grass 
Roots’ team. Bob Walters, and Pat 
Kuhlman, members of. the Illinois LL 
executive committee, and Betty Lou 
Schmitt presented the purpose of the 
Luther League and its five divisions. 

A question and answer period fol- 
lowed. The 100 leaders who attended 
asked that the conference be repeated 
each year. 


Adult leaders discuss problems 


District officers gained a greater un- 
derstanding of the problems facing 
adult league leaders at a “‘Confercnce 
for Adult Leaders” sponsored reccntly 
by New York’s Long Island District 
LL. Primary problem discussed was the 
requirement for membership in an in- 
termediate Luther League unit. Some 
churches, district officers, found, set 
a minimum age—usually 12. Others 
make confirmation a requirement for 
membership. 


Information garnered from the con- 
ference will guide district officers in 
planning future organizational events. 


PROJECTS 


Had-A-Call campaign in Phoenix 
To spur indifferent young people 
in their congregation to become active, 
leaguers of Grace Church, Phoenix, 
Arizona, had the answer: A Had-A- 
Call campaign. Leaguers launched a 
full-scale evangelism program, includ- 
ing two briefing sessions. As a result 
attendance at league zoomed from an 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Leaguers shine up 
church “Welcome 
Wagon” 


church y 
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on congregat 
evange 
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Church Youth Aid Lutherc 


Visitation chairman and league committee plan visiting 


angelism Mission in Hawaii 


Leaguers lead song service, aid wherever possible. 


Projects—(Continued from page 7) 
average of 30 a meeting to 75 to 80 
youth per meeting. 

Idea sparking the campaign was 
that youth will become more active 
in church, Sunday school, choir and 
Luther League when they have “had- 
a-call.”” 

Leaguers first paid a visit to the in- 
active youth. Then they brought him 
to the church for a get-acquainted 
session and program. Follow-up was 
a call offering the youth a ride to 
the church for the next meeting. 


Texas round-up of missions 


Small dolls and animals, represent- 
ing mission fields to which Luther 
leaguers have contributed funds, dec- 
orated the tables at the Mission Sun- 
day pot-luck supper sponsored by 
Grace League, Houston, Texas. In ad- 
dition to the dolls, clues indicated the 
type of work done in each field. Diners 
had to guess the country and the work. 
A worship service followed the supper. 

Program highlight of the Trinity 
LL, Victoria, observance of Mission 
Sunday was a skit explaining Luther 
League of America work camps and 
caravaning. Several films rounded out 
the program. 

Grace LL, Harlingen, held their 
Mission Sunday service in the evening; 
followed it with a meal of barbecued 
venison furnished by a leaguer. 


Inter-League Fellowship grows 


Inter-League Fellowship has become 
an important part of the program of 
Capital District LL, Illinois Synod. 
One league invites a neighboring 
league to meet with it for an eve- 
ning of devotions, recreation, and re- 
freshment. 
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Recently Trinity League, Golden, 
played host to the Salem LL of Men- 
don. Two weeks later, the invitation 
was reciprocated—Salem invited Trin- 
ity. Later, Salem entertained leaguers 
of Zion Church, Liberty, More ILF 
programs are on schedule, 


Ky-Tenn lends rec materials 


A lending library for recreation ma- 
terials has been set up by the recrea- 
tion committee of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee LL. Books containing games and 
recreational ideas may be borrowed for 
one month by local leagues. Only 
charge is for mailing costs. 


Study district set-up 


Kentucky-Tennessee LL has formed 
a study committee in each of its three 
districts to consider possible reorgani- 
zation. of the areas. Guiding principle 
for the committees is: “The purpose 
of the district Luther League is to 
provide an organization for an ex- 
change of ideas among the local 
leagues and to provide a bond of unity 
between the leagues, 

The committees will review district 
set-ups and will submit plans for re- 
organization of their district leagues 
to the synodical league. A basic or- 
ganizational plan will then be com- 
piled from these reports and will be 
submitted to district leagues for ap- 
proval, 

District committee chairmen are: 
Barbara Suter, Roger Imhoff, Jr., and 
Paul Frank. 


Soldier Hensel writes from 
Wiesbaden, Germany— 
“This lonely GI could use a letter from 
another LUTHER LIFE reader. (Airmail ar- 
rives faster.)’’ 


Sp 3 Herb Hensel 
91st AAA Bn., APO 633, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


CAMPUS 


Gettysburg frats best 

Gettysburg’s interfraternity system 
has been selected by the National In- 
terfraternity Conference as the best in 
all colleges and universities having 
more than 10 and less than 20 fra- 
ternities on their campuses. Awards 
were presented on the basis of service 
‘0 community, service to college, serv- 
ice to member fraternities, and service 
0 fraternity ideals, 


$4,000 grant to Gettysburg 


Gettysburg is one of 50 privately 
supported liberal arts colleges and 
imaller technical schools selected to 
eceive grants of $4,000 each from 
#. I. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
sany. The grants for chemistry teach- 
ings are to be used by the institutions 
0 advance their instruction of the sub- 
ect most effectively and stimulate in- 
erest in. it. 


Wittenberg choir on tour 


Seventy-five members of Witten- 
Derg’ s 125-voice a cappella choir 
‘tarted out last month on a tour that 
will take them to 14 cities in three 
tates, 

Directed by the Reverend L. David 
Miller, head of the Wittenberg School 
if Music, the choir has been trained 
0 perform as a choric speech choir, 
's well as a singing group. 


Religious query questioned 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill, students have requested — the 
school to stop asking for religious in- 
formation from prospective students, 
In an editorial, the student newspaper 
urged the administration to ‘comply 
promptly with the student governing 
board’s request that religious informa- 
tion be removed from the university’ s 
application for admission.” 


Removal of the religious question 
from student applications, said the edi- 
torial, “would be a step that could 
enhance greatly Northwestern's repu- 
tation as a free university.” 

Leaders of campus religious groups 
use the data to contact students ac- 
cording to the preferences they state. 

Alternate suggestion made to Prexy 
J. Roscoe Miller is that an optional 
religious information blank be sent 
students. 


Prayer for Evangelists 


(Composed by the evangelism 
committee of the Luther League of 
Ohio.) 


Almighty God, who art ever 
present in the world about us, 
within us, and above us: Help us 
to carry through each day’s life a 
most real sense of thy love, power, 
and glory. Inspire all our thoughts. 
Be in all our imaginings. Suggest 
all our decisions, Enter into our 
wills, and order all our doings. 
Give to us who bear thy name the 
burning faith and practical devo- 
tion to proclaim the lordship of 
our Christ to everyone about us 
and among every people of the 
earth. Amen, 
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For indifferent, inactive young people, leaguers of Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 
had an answer: HAD-A-Call. Program includes two briefing sessions, a friendly 
house call, bringing prospect to church, a get-acquainted session, and a follow- 
up in which the prospect is offered transportation to the next league meeting. 
Attendance doubled after prospects “had a call.” Photo shows HS visitation group. 


OVERSEAS 


Lutheran youth persecuted 


Situation of Protestants in Ger- 
many’s East Zone has again been 
worsened, according to Evangelischer 
Pressedienst, official news bulletin of 
the Evangelical Church of Germany. 

Protestant student groups in East 
German universities are no longer per- 
mitted to use class rooms or univer- 
sity halls for their meetings and are 
forbidden to post bulletins, posters or 
notices on university bulletin boards. 

East German youth are being sub- 
jected to an intensified, government- 
supported campaign for participation 
in the Communist-sponsored secular 
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“youth dedication ceremonies’’ rejected 
by all Christian churches, the report 
claimed. 

It added that “Government authori- 
ties try now and again to use the 
Protestant churches within its sphere 
of influence for the Communists’ 
political ends.” 

Said Pressedienst, the deputy pre- 
mier of East Germany recently de- 
manded that churches condemn “pro- 
paganda of western agents and the acts 
of sabotage of western political 
groups.”’ Churches were urged to con- 
demn the flight of people from the 
Soviet Zone to West Germany and to 
support the Communist ‘‘Peace Move- 
ment.” 


Despite constant threats and difficul- 
ies, 271,000 persons fled from East 
Sermany during 1955, according to a 
3erlin report. A million people have 
eft East Germany during the past four 
rears, stated the report. Compulsory 
nilitary service is said to be a major 
‘actor in the emigration of young 
eople. 


Ten million Christians 


“The Lutheran church has been 
tiven to be the forerunner of an era 
»f Protestant missions in India,’’ says 
3ishop Rajah B. Manikam of the 
Tamil Lutheran Church. He explained 
hat Indian Lutherans are associated 
vith missionary societies of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, the 
Jnited States and Canada. 

India today has 10 million Chris- 
ians, five million of whom are Roman 
catholics. Next to the Philippines, In- 
lia has the largest Christian popula- 
ion of all Asian countries and the 
argest Protestant church in the Orient. 

In January, at services commemo- 
ating the establishment of the first 
-rotestant mission to India 250 years 
go, copies of a revised Tamil Bible 
vere distributed. Grants from the 
jwedish and Danish Bible Societies 
upported the printing of this edition 
yy the Bible Society of India, Pakistan 
nd Ceylon. 


Zulu Bible 


A translation of the Old Testament 
rom Hebrew to the Zulu language 
1as been completed by the Rev. Olof 
varndal, a Swedish missionary serving 
n Dundee, Natal. It is soon to be 
mublished by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Lutheran confessional books will 


also be published in the Zulu language, 
decided the General Lutheran Confer- 
ence of South Africa. The translation 
has been completed by Dr. Johannes 
Schroeder, a missionary of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Free Churches. 


Gift—cod liver oil 


Arab children may be forming a 
permanent dislike for Icelandic Lu- 
therans, depending upon their taste. 
Twenty-one drums containing more 
than 750,000 teaspoon doses of cod 
liver oil have been shipped to Arab 
refugee camps in the Holy Land. 

A gift of the Lutheran Church of 
Iceland, the oil will be distributed by 
the Lutheran World Federation work- 
ers in the camps, where nearly half the 
destitute refugees are under the age 
of 15. The Icelandic church made a 
similar contribution to the LWF in the 
Middle East about a year ago. 


MORSELS 


More than 39,000 tons of food, 
clothing, medicines, and other relief 
supplies, valued at $22,500,000 were 
shipped abroad by Church World Serv- 
ice in 1955. Supplies were distributed 
free to hungry and needy persons. 

Distressed areas in Europe and Asia 
received the lion’s share of the sup- 
plies. 

e 


First cooperative religious color TV 
series is being undertaken by the 
United Lutheran Church, together with 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
American Lutheran Church, and the 
Augustana Lutheran Church. 

The Lutherans will present jointly 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
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pany a series of six live hour-long 
dramas over nearly 170 stations. 

First program of the series will be 
telecast from Hollywood at 3 p.m. 
(EST) April 2, as part of NBC's 
“Matinee Theatre.” The other five 
will be presented on the first Mon- 
days of May, June, September, Octo- 
ber, and November. 


A total of 2,950 Pro Deo et Patria 
awards were granted in 12 of the 
seneral Lutheran synods as of Octo- 
ber 15, 1955. United Lutheran Church 
was awarded 1,138, or about 35 per 
cent of these. The awards amounted 
to about only one out of five of the 
14,900 applications made for the 
scouting honor. 

e 


Protestant churches in the United 
States spend more than one billion dol- 
lars each year to provide health and 
welfare services for eleven million 
persons, according to a study con- 
ducted by the department of social 
welfare, National Council of Churches. 
Nearly 500,000 doctors, nurses, case 
workers, and others carry on welfare 
work in 3,000 church-related agencies 
and institutions. 


Two seven-member families were 
among the first 317 Lutheran refugees 
to arrive in the United States this year. 
They came aboard the USNS General 
Langfitt among a total of 1,152 immi- 
grants under the U.S. Refugee Act as 
the boat made its first landing in 1956. 
Both large families were headed for 
new homes in the State of Washington. 

A total of 553 job and housing as- 
surances for resettlement of refugees 
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under the Act were produced in metro- 
politan New York by the first of this 
year. A grand total of 6,166 assurance: 
were received from throughout the 
nation. 

As of the end of 1955, 134 of the 
refugee family units, including 265 in- 
dividuals for whom New Yorkers had 
provided assurances, had actually ar- 
rived in the U.S. The remaining are 
expected this year. 


Simultaneous Bible study on the 
same Biblical text will take place at 
Bible conferences in some 2,700 Amer- 
ican and Canadian congregations of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church next 
October, announced the Rev. Conrad 
M. Thompson, evangelism director of 
the ELC. An effort will be made to 
enlist thousands of laymen to study 
and pray for the church body’s pro- 
gram of evangelism. 


A civil action by Frank C. Hughes, 
Minneapolis atheist, challenging the 
constitutionality of govenment employ- 
ment of chaplains, was rejected by the 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia on grounds that 
Hughes did not have status to sue and 
had not set forth a cause of action. 

Hughes contends that the tax-paid 
chaplaincies are in violation of the 
Supreme Court dictum that ‘No tax in 
any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activi- 
ties Or institutions.” 


Hymn hit parade 


Favorite hymn of young people is 
“Beautiful Savior,” according to a 
report in the Ansgar Lutheran. Others 


in its list of 10 most liked are: “Rock 
of Ages,” “Holy, Holy, Holy,” “The 
Old Rugged Cross,” “Living for 
Jesus,” “A Mighty Fortress,” ‘What 
a Friend We Have in Jesus,” ‘“On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” ‘Sweet Hour 
of Prayer,’ and ‘Beneath the Cross 
of Jesus.” 


To lose your pastor 


How to get rid of your pastor in 
five easy ways, was recently proposed 
by Methodist Bishop Gerald H. 
Kennedy of Los Angeles. He suggests 
the following for disposing of a pas- 
tor on grounds of ‘‘inefficiency.” 

'1. Look him straight in the eye 
when he is preaching and nod “Amen” 
once in a while. He'll preach himself 
to death within a few weeks. 

2. Pat him on the back and brag 

about his good points. He'll work him- 
self to death. 
- 3. Start paying him a living wage. 
He’s probably been on starvation 
wages so long that he'll eat himself 
to death. 

4. Re-dedicate your own life to 
Christ and ask the preacher to give 
you a job to do. He'll probably die 
of heart failure. 

5. Get the church to unite in 
prayer for the preacher. He'll become 
so effective that some larger church 
will take him off your hands. (RNS) 


A Higher Type of Quiz 

People somehow seem to feel closer 
to God as they stand atop a mountain. 
Perhaps that is why so many important 
Bible events took place on hills and 
mountains. Can you recall the specific 
mountains where the following took 
place ? 


1. On this mountain the ark landed 
when the waters of the flood went 
down. (Genesis 8:4). 

2. Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
his son Isaac on this mountain. (Gene- 
$15' 22:2); 

3. Here Moses received the Ten 
Commandments and the Law from 
God. (Exodus 19:1). 

4. Moses stood upon this mountain 
and viewed the Promised Land which 
he could not enter. (Deuteronomy 
34:1). 

5. From this mountain Joshua read 
the curses that would result from the 
breaking of the Law. (Joshua 8:30; 
Deuteronomy 11:29). 

6. Blessings which would result 
from keeping the law were read by 
Joshua from this mountain. (Joshua 
8:33; Deuteronomy 11:29). 

7. Here Elijah had his contest with 
the priests of Baal. (I Kings 18:20). 

8. To this mountain Elijah fled 
from the wrath of Jezebel. (I Kings 
19:8). 

9. The mountain on which Jeru- 
salem was built and on which the kings 
of Judah lived. (Psalm 2:6). 

10. Here Jesus and his disciples 
went after the Last Supper. (Matthew 
26:30). 

11. Jesus was crucified here. (Luke 
23534). 

12. Located in Athens, 
preached here. (Acts 17:22). 


Paul 


(answers) 
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Where to 
from here? 


choose your occupation 
wisely 


by Vernon Strempke 


ape talk at the Sweet Shop whirled 
even faster than the milk shake 
mixer. Bill had kicked off the dis- 
cussion by remarking that he was go- 
ing to be a businessman. Turning to 
Kent he said, “How about you?”” And 
Kent admitted that law was his choice 
of profession. 

So it went all around the gang. 
Everyone had settled his occupational 
ambitions. George was headed for 
farming. Caroline was going to be a 
nurse, Joyce a teacher, and Ellen a 
secretary. 

It was surprising how often money 
was mentioned in each one’s plans for 
the future. George hoped to make a 
good living—but he didn’t think he’d 
get rich at farming. Bill and Kent 
teed off in an argument as to whether 
there was more money in business or 
law. And when Joyce said, ‘Teachers 
don’t get big salaries. I'll have a time 
getting along,” the gang nodded sym- 
pathetically. 
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Ellen was doing some deep thinkin; 
as she finished her milk shake. Shov 
ing the glass aside she remarked 
“We're always thinking about the 
money we're going to earn—as though 
there were nothing besides salary ir 
a job.” 

Kent’s jaw dropped and he ex. 
claimed, ‘What is there besides 
salary ?”’ 

That dollar sign 

Some youth plan their entire oc- 
cupational future around the dollar 
sign. They frequently work so hard 
for the dollar that it appears as though 
they have lost their perspective. It 
makes better sense and usually more 
cents to build your occupational fu- 
ture around the gifts God has given 


Planning your future 
takes lots of thought, 
study, time, and prayer. 


(photo by Wallowitch) 


you to serve him and your neighbor. 

You'll find that an adequate salary 
most always awaits the person who 
chooses an occupation that fits his in- 
terests, talents, and skills, meets the 
needs of others, and fulfills God’s in- 
tentions. The best occupational choice 
takes into consideration the following 
three persons: God, your neighbor, and 
yourha 

When you map your occupational 
future, take God into consideration. 
Life belongs to him—not to us. Chris- 
tians don't plan their own lives; they 
try to understand God’s plan for their 
lives. You have the privilege of using 
your life to accomplish his plan. After 
you have discovered God’s plan, it is 
your responsibility to live the plan. 


Joyce, for instance, realized that 
fulfilling God’s plan for her life was 
far more important than earning a 
good salary. She wouldn’t exchange 
a good salary for the thrill and satis- 
faction of knowing that she was go- 
ing to do the job that God had given 
her to do. She knew that if she did the 
will of God, she would also enjoy the 
loving and eternal care of God. 


When a Christian considers all the 
important factors in planning his oc- 
cupational future his question is: 
“Who is more concerned than God?” 
Jesus clearly stated the importance of 
making God the central focus of your 
concern in choosing your occupation. 
He said, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his rightenousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

God does share with us his plans 
for our life when we face him 
honestly, continuously, and earnestly 
in prayer. He usually does not give the 
answer to an occupational choice at 
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one time. He does, however, provide 
clues. He opens opportunities, and he 
affords personal guidance through the 
Holy Spirit. 


Your neighbor’s needs 


One of the major clues that God 
gives you about his plan for your 
occupational life is the needs of your 
neighbor. The fulfillment of our Chris- 
tian calling should be evident in the 
service we render our neighbor through 
our occupations. 

Take George, for instance. He liked 
to work on his uncle’s farm during 
the summer. Out in the open fields 
and under the wide ceiling of the 
Creator's heavens he could think with- 
out interruption and talk endlessly 
with God. While George was work- 
ing on his uncle’s farm he thought 
about the possibility of God wanting 
him to be a farmer. He began to read 
magazine articles and books about agri- 
culture. 

George discovered that the need for 
agriculturalists is great. Too many 
young people are leaving the farm 
areas and some rural communities, 
stripping them of good leadership. In 
our day farmers face the challenge of 
producing food for the world on a 
small margin of profit. George saw the 
need. He decided to be the hand of 
Christ that would help provide his 
neighbor with bread to eat. 

Which occupations today have the 
greatest demand for workers? Which 


Dr. Vernon L. Strempke is col- 
lege and vocational counsellor on 


the staff of the ULCA’s Board of 
Higher Education. 


offer the best chances to give man- 
kind peace, health, and contentment ? 
Through which occupations can a per- 
son serve and influence the greatest 
number of people for the sake of 
Christ? Answer these questions and 
you will identify the occupations 
through which you can satisfy some 
of your neighbor’s needs. In this way 
you may discover God’s plan for your 
life in the world of occupations. 


What do you want? 


A true understanding of your self is 
another main avenue that can lead 
you into the occupational field that 
God intends. Your spontaneous inter- 
ests, your natural talents, and de- 
veloped skills are important resources 
to use in your occupational life. 

Your interests are determined by 
what you like. If you are interested 
in an activity, you like to keep doing 
it. Your hobbies, social activities, and 
even the manner of your dress clue 
your interests. Sometimes interests can 
be developed into an occupation. 

The test of interest is whether you 
pay a lot of attention to something 
for a long time because you like to do 
it. If you have a genuine liking for 
a particular type of work, you are 
more apt to be successful in it. 

Most people are born with native 
or natural abilities. Unfortunately 
many people never recognize them. 
Instead of attempting to see their 
selves as they are, they dream about 
possessing great musical genius, en- 
gineering ingenuity, or business sen- 
sitivity. They lack the courage to ex- 
amine their selves honestly, searching 
out those unique gifts that God has 
given to them. 

A talent in its original state is like 


a crude gem: It has little sparkle and 
slight assurance of value. Usually a 
natural talent must be developed and 
disciplined before it can be applied 
effectively in an occupation. 

Interest and aptitude tests helped 
Bill to decide to be a businessman 
and Caroline a nurse. These tests were 
given and the results explained to 
them by the guidance counselor at the 
high school. 

Bill’s test showed that he had an 
interest in salesmanship and the ability 
to be persuasive. 


The test for Caroline indicated an 
interest in service occupations, relat- 
ing her directly to people. It was also 
evident that she was a good student 
of the physical sciences. Caroline’s 
pastor helped her understand and ap- 
preciate the interests, talents, and skills 
that she had given by God. Her choice 
of nursing seemed so simple, because 
she liked to visit hospitals and to wait 
on her mother when she was sick. 


Although the tests did not decide 
the occupational question for Bill and 
Caroline, nevertheless these instru- 
ments helped them to recognize their 
own real interests and abilities. 


Your self can be an asset or a lia- 
bility for a particular occupation. In 
so far as possible, every person should 
expose to his own consciousness his 
deep desires and ambitions, likes and 
dislikes, disappointments and satisfac- 
tions. This knowledge of the inner 
self should be reviewed in respect to 
the challenges, temptations and com- 
pensations of various occupations. 

God is your best counselor about 
your real self. He accepts you, forgives 
you, and guides your thinking in mak- 
ing a wise choice of occupation that 
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will permit you to use his help in 
applying yourself to the best ad- 
vantage. 

You will probably find that an oc- 
cupational decision that properly con- 
siders God, your neighbor, and your 
self is complex. It takes a lot of care- 
ful thought, intense prayer, and practi- 
cal experimentation. 

The church endeavors to help youth 
to discover a worthwhile future by 
offering its counsel through pastors, 
teachers, parish workers, and other 
leaders. Literature is available from 
boards, agencies, and auxiliaries of the 
church. And if you want to test your 
tentative occupational decision or ac- 
quire practical experience, use these 
church-related opportunities: Work 
camps, caravans, and summer service 
projects. 

You might compare your occupa- 
tional decision to target practice. The 
bull’s eye must be in a straight line 
with the two sights on the gun. When 
the two sights are in perfect line with 
the bull’s eye, you pull the trigger for 
a good shot. God’s intention for your 


life is your target. Don’t pull the trig- 
get on your occupational decision until 
you have the needs of your neighbor, 
the resources of your self in perfect 
line with God’s plan for you. 

Only after you have aimed to the 
best of your ability at your occupa- 
tional goal can you have reasonable 
assurance of achieving happiness and 
satisfaction. 


| TOPIC IDEAS | 


Select hymns from the section of the 
Parish School Hymnal titled “Christian 
Service,” or in the section titled "Daily 
Labor” in the Christian Youth Hymnal. 


Scripture: Matthew 20:1-16. A parable 
reflecting working conditions in New 
Testament times. 


Prayer: Holy Lord Jesus, who in Thy great and 
loving purpose dost ‘depend upon us to be the 
messengers of thy salvation, truth, and grace: So 
Possess our hearts and minds, and inspire our 
speech and acts, that wherever we are, what- 
ever we do, we may so woik and live, that 
all about us may see and know Thee and desire 
te be Thine; through Thy mercy, O our God. 

men, 


eee 


LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 
is the 
Social Action emphasis 


for April 


A folder telling how to conduct a clothing 


drive is available free from the LLA office 


I E——— 
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This 
afternoon 


I'll be a 


pastor 


by Kenneth Albright 


1 Bee young man studying to be a 
pastor is a man of emotion, of joys, 
sadness, tensions. The most crucial of 
these tensions reaches a climax at the 
service of ordination. Ever since he 
first decided to enter the ministry, the 
realization has been prominent in his 
heart, “I am not equipped to do this 
job.” The magnitude of the calling 
overwhelms him. 

His ordination service is about to 
begin. He stands near the front steps 
of the church, watching the people 
enter. There goes a boy who went to 
grammar school with him—lived next 
door. There's a girl he dated once— 
still good friends. She’s come to see 
him start his life work. There, his 
parents. How proudly they walk up 
the steps. There, some members of his 
church—of the church to which he 
has a call—his church, his first church. 
They've travelled all the way from 
upstate to see their pastor ordained. 
Fine Christians all of them—a lot bet- 


what gives a 
man nerve to 


enter the ministry 


ter than he. 

They are his sheep, and he is so 
inexperienced, so young to be their 
shepherd. Outstanding Christian men 
and women and they look to him as a 
leader. Many of them know more 
about living faith than he does. Those 
business men know more about church 
finance and organization than he. 
Those school teachers know more 
about modern methods of education 
than he ever will. Yet they look to 
him as a leader. 

A fine church he’s been called to, 
splendid congregation, a good pasture. 
And he, unworthy, inexperienced, new 
at it all, a green shepherd. His sheep 
have problems that the greatest think- 
ers of all ages have been unable to 
answer. Yet they turn to him for 
answers. They live in a world of social 
and economic revolution. Yet they 
look to him to show the right way 
through. The magnificent Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to bring to his congre- 
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gation! The word of God in his keep- 
ing! 

*For a moment the young man stands 
on the mountainside with Moses, and, 
with Moses, says, ‘Lord, I am not 
worthy.”” He stands with Jeremiah be- 
fore the temple, “Not me, Lord, I’m 
too young.” 

When all sense and all logic and 
all thought makes him say, ‘I’m not 
the man for this job; I can’t begin to 
handle it,” why is it that he, like thou- 
sands of others, steps forward onto 
holy ground? What is it that now and 
all through his life forces him, a sin- 
ner, in the calling for a perfect man? 

The bells ting. The service starts. 
As he takes his place in the procession 
with the other ordinands, he trembles 
and falters. 

Then there flashes into his mind a 
picture. He stands before a farm some- 
where upstate. He looks up from the 
road to a white farmhouse. There’s 
Chippy, his dog, sleeping as usual on 
the front porch. He wants to call, 
“Here Chip” and watch him run over, 
wag his tail, and sit up. The chickens 
are running all over the place, the way 
they always did. There’s a clothesline 
out back that shows his mother is in- 
side washing. 

The young man on the road looks 
out over the fields. Over there is a 
team plowing. Behind the plow walks 
an older man. The young man’s lips 
move silently, “Dad.” He watches the 
old man plodding along. His hands 
are wrinkled and tired; his hair is iron 
grey. He stops for a moment to wipe 
the sweat from his forehead with a 
sun-browned arm. Yet there is a smile 
on his face and a far-away look in his 
eyes as he thinks of his son. In his 
neighbors’ fields young men walk be- 
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hind the plow or drive the tractors. 
But the old man is happy because 
there’s a pair of stronger hands pre- 
paring the soil for the word of God. 

The picture vanishes. The young 
man smiles. His father is here in 
church—he just watched him go in. 
The bells still ring. Yet as the pro- 
cession moves on, there is something 
stronger, surer about the way the 
young man goes forward. 

The other men and he start into 
the church. A latecomer, a young girl, 
brushes past to get in before the first 
hymn. She reminds him of another girl 
back home. She’s sitting behind a type- 
writer now. She couldn’t get time off 
to come down—too much work at the 
office. But she’s thinking of him. He’s 
sure of that. She paid him the highest 
compliment anyone could pay. She 
said, “Yes.” He had told her about 
the ministry and everything that was 
involved. It was all new and different 
from anything she'd ever expected. She 
was a good sport about it. He remem- 
bers how she smiled up at him. She 
trusted him. She was willing to be 
his for life. She loved him. And as 
the young man thinks of her, a new 
strength, a new resolution, come into 
his step. 

New at it? Yes. Green? Yes. Un- 
worthy ? Yes. But with love and sacri- 
fice like that behind him and with 
him, he can’t turn back. 

The congregation is singing the 
first hymn. As he enters and sees the 
people, people he’s met these past 
three years, he thinks about them. 
There’s my pastor from back home. He 
was so enthusiastic about my going to 
seminary. Practically made the whole 
church turn out to say good-bye. 

Men of the seminary faculty. Some 


among the greatest men in the coun- 


and my friends. They worked 


try, 


themselves to exhaustion for me. They 


gave up moments of pleasure and 
recreation to mark my papers, to dis- 
cuss my sermons, to help me. 

There stand some of the young 
people of the church where I assisted 
my first year. They all chipped in 


and gave me something when I left. 
Folks who complimented me on what 
I know were terrible sermons—cheer- 
ing me and helping me gain confi- 


dence. Some of the women who fixed 
up my seminary room. The young man 
smiles again. With folks like that be- 
hind him, he’s just got to make good. 

Over in a corner of the congrega- 
tion he sees a soldier. The smile fades 


from his face. Thousands of boys have 


had to take time out from their school- 
ing and their careers to serve in the 
armed forces. And one of my brother's 
friends came back from Korea with 
an empty right sleeve. My cousin didn’t 
return from Iwo Jima. They were try- 
ing to insure peace the only way they 
knew. I think I know a better way— 
and I have both hands and my life. 

Deep inside the young man a new 
determination has formed. He is will- 
ing to suffer, too. 

The young man’s name is read. He 
goes to the altar. He raises his eyes. 
Before him shines a cross. And the 


young man knows that there is some- 


thing more than friends and loved 


ones on the long journey with him. He 


thinks to himself. When I go into 
the pulpit there'll be someone beside 
me saying, “I have a message for my 
people. Speak it for me.” When I 
stand before His altar with the cup 
in my hand, I'll hear a voice there at 
the altar saying to me, “This is my 


body, given for them; this is the 
blood of the New Testament, shed for 
their sins.” As I stand before the font 
and hold the young child in my arms, 
“Let the little ones come unto me.” As 
I go before my catechetical class, I’ll 
hear Him saying to me, “Teach them 
my love.” When the two at the altar 
join their right hands, “I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife,” I'll know 
He is there, giving them His blessing. 
When I stand with the family at an 
open grave, “Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” He who has power over death 
will be there too. The young man 
smiles as he listens. “Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.”” The young man looks at the 
cross before him. He whispers softly, 
‘He lives for me.” 

Faintly, in the distance, he hears the 
president of his synod saying, ‘I now 
commit unto thee the holy Office of the 
Word and Sacraments; I ordain and 
consecrate thee a minister of the 
Church: In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Green shepherds? Yes. New at it? 
Yes. Unworthy ? Yes. But it’s not alone 
that they go. With them throughout 
their lives is that old man behind 
the plow, the girl who said, “yes,” 
the seminary faculty, the young people, 
those women, those friends across the 
seas. 

Unworthy? Yes. But they do not 
walk alone. The Lord of life, of hope, 
of love goes with them. 

Afraid to go into those good pas- 
tures? Not any more. With the words, 
“Thy kingdom come” on his lips, the 
young minister steps forward into a 
life dedicated to his Lord who is his 
shepherd. 
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Where does your money go? 


by Lawrence T. Rugh 
(LLA Member at Large) 


OUR Luther League has been 

altered by a remote-sounding 
term, “the unified budget of the 
Luther League of America,’ Maybe 
you've noticed the first ripple of 
change in your bookkeeping system. 
Perhaps even in the contents of your 
league’s wallet. It probably has in- 
fluenced the number of times your 
hand dips into your pocket to con- 
tribute an offering. For the unified 
budget of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica determines how your youth group 
aids dollar-wise the Luther League pro- 
gram beyond its doorstep. 
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Change stems from an action taken 
by youth delegates to the 1955 Luther 
League of America convention at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Representing 32,000 
leaguers across the United States and 
Canada, they unanimously adopted a 
unified budget. This action swept all 
appeals to congregational Luther 
Leagues into one ask-it, labeled “ap- 
portionment.” 

Previously your group supported the 
broader league program by three con- 
tributions each year: Apportionment 
(or grace giving, or contributions); 
an offering for the Luther League 
benevolence or service project; and 
Special gifts if your Jeague wanted to 
go the second fund-giving mile. Now 
your league is requested to give just 
once a year to the broader league pro- 
gram. 


The step has been hailed as signifi- 
cant in Luther League stewardship. 
Your one contribution supports the 
whole program of the Luther League 
of America, and you become aware of 
the total league effort. You are less apt 
to segment missions (or benevolence) 
and administrative expenses. Both 
areas attain equal importance. 

Here’s how the unification works: 


it aids LLA 
officers attend 
official conferences 


Dr. Earl S. Erb discusses 
missions with Carolyn 
Busse, left, Judy Haag, 
center. 


It finances LLA literature. 
Jerry Smith helps fill an order 


Out of your league’s offerings comes 
a share for the expenses of your group 
activities. Another share goes to the 
treasurer of your state or synodical 
Luther League to support your regional 
and international league activities. 

If your state or synodical league 
follows the apportionment system, the 
amount your league contributes ranges 
from $2.25 to $3.00 an active member 
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Hoh Conrad 


a year. Some state or synodical groups, 
however, operate under the grace sys- 
tem. They ask each congregational 
league to give whatever amount it 
desires, usually a certain percentage of 
the total congregational league offer- 


ing. 


Beyond your league’s doorstep 


From your league’s contribution 
your state or synodical group foots 
the bill for its operating expenses. It 
sends the major portion, however, to 
the Luther League of America. The 
amount it sends to headquarters is 
fixed—$1.90 a year per active leaguer. 
This figure was determined by youth 
delegates to the 1955 Luther League 
of America convention. 


Suppose that you give 25c at 25 
league meetings in 1956. Total would 
be $6.25. 
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It pays 
salaries 
of staff 


Bauer 


Here’s what might happen to your 
offering: 


Local league expense ..... $3.25 
State/synodical league .... 1.10 
Luther League of America . 1.90 

$6.25 


When your $1.90 gets to the Luther 
League of America office (through 


Luther League 
of America 


finances are explained 


in free folder 


“All Our Begs in One Ask-it” 


order from 
LLA—1228 Spruce St., Phila. Pa. 


your state/synodical treasurer) it is 
divided: 


Service or benevo- 


lence project ....$ 54 (28%) 
Administrative 
eapensey yuk tae $1.36 (72%) 
$1.90 


Division of apportionment 


Let’s follow the 54c first. This sum 
helps to underwrite the cost of the 
Luther League benevolence projec. 
Each two years the Luther League of 
America selects a mission or benevo- 
lence project. During 1955-57 the 
service project is the raising of $30,- 
000 to enlarge the Luther League 
caravan and work camp programs. 

Biggest single item bitten out of 
the $1.36 you give for administrative 
expenses is staff and secretarial salaries, 
utilities and pensions. Your money 
helps to pay the salaries of three Luther 
League of America staff members and 
five office secretaries. Then there are 
the usual expenses of operating an 
office: Postage, equipment, supplies. 
Another chunk goes for printing of 
Luther League literature. Smaller por- 
tions support inter-Lutheran and inter- 
denominational youth activities. 

Your sole contribution to the Luther 
League of America covers an exten- 
sive program. In fact it helps the 
whole program. That's why officers, 
executives, and delegates to the 1955 
Luther League of America convention 
unanimously supported the unified 
budget. They preferred one request— 
and one response from you. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Order copies of the folder “All Our Begs 
in One New Ask-it’’ for each member of 
your league. The folder describes the new 
unified budget of the Luther League of 
America. It’s free. Order from Luther 
League of America, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Also ask for a copy of the 1956 Luther 
League of America budget. Mimeograph it 
or write it on a blackboard. 

Then be familiar enough with both 
budget and the folder to answer questions 
fired from your leaguers. 

To present the program, put the amount 
of money mentioned in the topic in an 
offering plate. Then as you talk about how 
the money is divided remove the sum from 
the plate and place it on a table. Signs 
labelling each division would underscore 
the points you are trying to make. 

Insert the apportionment (or percentage 
or contribution) for your state/synodical 
league in the presentation. 

You can picture quite easily how the 
Luther League of America spends your 
contribution. Use the spread on pages — 
— of this issue as your guide. For in- 
stance, ask three leaguers to represent the 
executive staff of the Luther League of 
America, parking on each the name of the 
staff member he represents. Ask five girls to 
represent the five office secretaries. Mount 
pictures of office equipment. 

Your imagination will suggest additional 
pictorial methods to present the topic. 


Worship 


Hymns: “We Give Thee But Thine Own,” 
“O Christians Leagued Together,’ “O 
Zion Haste.” 

ScrIPTURE: I Corinthians 16:1-2. II Cor- 
inthians 9:3-8. 


@ Gossips talk to you about others, bores talk to you about themselves and good 
conversationalists always talk to you about yourself.—Tit-Bits, London 
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Confirmation 


What does it mean to you now? 


This is the second in a series of personal 


testimonies about confirmation. 


by Anne B. Beck 


Ht you ever sung the song that 
ends, "My Mammy and Pappy 
were Lu--ther--ans and I’m a Lutheran 
too!” and then wondered after you've 
sung it if that’s the only reason you 
are a Lutheran ? 

I think it is true that most of us 
are Lutherans and Christians because 
of our parents’ example. I think, how- 
ever, we ought to ask if something as 
precious as our faith should merely be 
inherited. Do we inherit our faith as 
we inherit jewelry, a car or money? 
The answer to that is pretty obvious. 
As Sherlock Holmes says, ‘Elementary, 
Watson, elementary!” If the answer 
is so elementary why do some of us 
lean on our parents’ faith as on a 
crutch ? 

A woman once bragged to my hus- 
band what wonderful Christians and 
what faithful church members her par- 
ents were and here was their Bible 
and wasn’t it beautiful and “Excuse 
me, Pastor, while I dust it off!” 

As distasteful as it sometimes is, we 
have to get into the habit of thinking 
for ourselves. We must pray and study 
on our own, for only then will the 
Christian faith be a personal experi- 
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ence and change our lives. Having this 
personal relationship with Christ and 
understanding the doctrines of the Lu- 
theran church is our own _responsi- 
bility from the time of confirmation 
on. 

During confirmation we study Mar- 
tin Luther's Catechism—a very direct 
and short way to the whole Christian 
religion. God gave us the Ten Com- 
mandments; Christ taught the Lord’s 
Prayer; and the Creed was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Luther writes the following in his 
forward to the Large Catechism: ‘This 
little book was planned and started 
for the instruction of children. Its con- 
tents represent the minimum of knowl. 
edge for the Christian. Whoever does 
not possess it cannot be reckoned 
among Christians nor be admitted to 
a sacrament, just as a mechanic who 
does not know the rules and customs 
of his trade is rejected and considered 
unfit.” 

We prepare ourselves for the actual 
confirmation service by study, discus- 
sion, and prayer. Then we are ready 
publicly to renounce the devil and all 
his works and ways, confess our belief 
in God the Father, Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit and promise to abide 


in this faith by the help of God. The 
responsibility should then be ours. 
How well we do on our own depends 
on how seriously we and our parents 
have taken our confirmation instruc- 
tion. 


As I look back over my own ex- 
perience as a confirmand, I remember 
best the discussions in which we were 
always encouraged to participate. We 
all felt free to say what was on our 
minds. With a twinkle in his eye our 
pastor once asked what we did not 
like about the church service. There 
were various timid answers. One sug- 
gestion was that, “Maybe sometimes 
the sermon is too long’. I remember 
mustering enough courage to say, “The 
prayer at the end of the service is 
always too long.” 


The extent to which my vows have 
been kept is known only to God and 
myself. However, the phrase “the 
devil and all his works and ways” 
has taken on new and different mean- 
ings in the years since my confirma- 
tion. I have found that being a Chris- 
tian is never easy. Each difficult situa- 
tion, however, met with the help of 
Christ has made me stronger within, 
more mature, and more understanding. 


Confirmation did influence my life 
in a very definite way. I think it was 
due in part to the fact that I had 
parents who were concerned about my 
religious training. Before confirmation 
age boys and girls should be taught the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments 
and the Creed correctly. I know one 
pastor who asks the confirmands to 
write out the Lord’s Prayer during the 
first class session each year. Some of 
the ways in which they have memor- 
ized it are inaccurate. They are also 


comical. One wrote, “Forgive us our 
Christmases as we forgive those who 
Christmas against us.’ Another wrote, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven, Hello 
be thy name.” Still another wrote out 
the Apostles’ Creed mentioning how 
Christ ‘‘suffered under unconscious 
Pilot.” 

I don’t think any article on confirma- 
tion would be complete until some- 
thing is said about the age of the con- 
firmand. Whenever a group of par- 
ents is asked about the proper age for 
confirmation a rather lively discussion 
follows. So-and-so’s Johnny was ready 
at thirteen, while somebody else’s Jane 
was not ready until fifteen. 

Recently a questionnaire on confir- 
mation was prepared by the Lutheran 
Intersynodical Committee on Parish 
Education. Out of 312 replies 10% 
preferred the age of twelve, 30% the 
age of thirteen, 49% the age of four- 
teen, 9% the age of fifteen and 2% 
the age of sixteen. The overwhelming 
majority chose 14 and 15 as the best 
ages. What do you think? 

No doubt there are valid criticisms 
which could be made about confirma- 
tion instruction as it is being given 
here and there. My experience was a 
happy one. Perhaps the best thing that 
can be said about the confirmation ex- 
perience is that it always opens up 
opportunities for spiritual growth that 
last for a lifetime. As John Robinson 
wrote in 1620 A.D. “There is always 
more truth ready to break forth out 
of God’s holy Word.” 


Mrs. Alfred Beck is a pastor’s 
wife, lives in Rochester, N. Y., was 


active in Luther League at Holy 
Trinity. 
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Preaching the Word of God and administering the sacraments 
are every pastor’s prime duty, greatest privilege, highest joy. 
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Vs you see your pastor in 


action on Sunday morning, you 
might get the idea that his job is a 
one-day-a week task—confined to Sun- 
day. The rest of the week he just loafs. 
Actually Sunday is the climax of a 
week spent in “pbastoring’ — being 
shepherd to a group of people whose 
Spiritual welfare is his charge. 

To help you see what a pastor's job 
entails, we are printing pages from the 
diary of the Rev. Charles J. Harris. 
Pastor Harris serves Holy Trinity 
United Lutheran Church, Miami, Fla. 


. . . from the diary of 


Charles J. Harris 


MONDAY 


7 A.M. Rise and Shine. No sleep 
when David and Eric are up. Umph! 
Am I tired. Must be getting older. 
Oh, well, day off anyway. Shower 
and shave—don’t feel right breaking 
routine. 

7:30 A.M. Eric learned a new table 
grace at school and leads the family 
prayer at breakfast. A light meal. Must 
watch my weight. My wife, Emma, be- 
lieves that a fat preacher isn’t a good 
advertisement for Christianity. She 
quotes Leviticus 7:23, “You shall eat 
no fat...” The four of us laugh— 
a little. 

8 A.M. Everybody's off to school 
with a kiss. Emma’s attending the 


university preparing to teach when the 
boys leave home for college. Scan the 
Paper, scissoring information useful 
for a sermon in the ‘‘cooking’’ stage. 

8:15 A.M. A beautiful Florida morn- 
ing for a brisk walk around the block. 

8:30 A.M. Phone’s ringing! With a 
quivering voice Mrs. Watson informs 
me, “John’s going to Jackson Hospital 
today. Will you visit him, pastor?” I 
promise. Urge her not to worry. 

8:35 A.M. Devotions. Read two 
chapters from Isaiah and Chapter 20 
“Of the Love of Loneliness and Sil- 
ence” from Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas A. Kempis. Like taking a spir- 
itual bath. 

9 A.M. Six phone calls. Two babies 
to be baptized next Sunday. A funeral 
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Visiting the sick brings the 
pastor close to his people. 


is scheduled at  Philbrick’s for 
Wednesday afternoon. Dr.  Sarver 
hopes to come to communion next Sun- 
day after a long illness. Mrs. Phillips 
urges me to visit a Catholic-Methodist 
couple whose marriage is breaking up 
over religion. Mrs. Bailey wants a spe- 
cial announcement made next Sunday. 
Mother Carter, ill with arthritis, begs 
me to help her get a supply of corti- 
sone at cost to ease her terrible pains 
(must call Dr. Henry). Thought flash: 
Please, don’t they know that this is 
my day off? The council ordered it! 
10:50 A.M. More phone. An invita- 
tion to speak to the PEP Club next 
week. “PEP,” explains the caller, 
“means pounds eliminated properly.” 
Seems the women are stout and meet 
together to help each other lose weight. 
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I’m to speak from the religious angle. 
I agree, smilingly, as I recall the only 
reference to fat women in the - Bible 
that I know—the “cows of Bashan.” 
Amos denounced them for their lazy 
luxury. There goes next week’s last 
free evening. 

11 A.M. The mail brings: An invi- 
tation to serve as ‘missioner’ in an 
evangelism mission at China Grove, 
North Carolina, next month; a request 
for a letter of reference for Nancy 
Larson, who hopes to enter college 
next fall; a long letter from Joe, an 
ex-convict in Utah, with whom I coun- 
selled by lengthy letters, interviews, 
and books for three years; two packets 
of Lenten materials from publishing 
houses; “The Lutheran” and ‘The 
Christian Century’? magazines. I dash 


ff a letter of thanks to a non-member 
or his contribution to our church’s 
uilding fund. Pen a ‘‘congratulations”’ 
1ote to the DeChicco’s, whose first 
aby arrived yesterday. And telephone 
he organist to check on the wedding 
lans set for Friday evening. 

1 P.M. A quick lunch of 
oup and sandwiches—I’m 
he cook. 

1:30 P.M. Leave for the 
-ostoffice Building down- 
own. 

2 P.M. Testify under 
yath to the loyalty of Jim 
3etz, a member of my 
ouncil. Jim escaped from 
vehind the Iron Curtain 
ive years ago and is about 
o become a USS. citizen. 

3 P.M. Visit with Frank 
ind Stella. Stella is recov- 
ring from a three-month 
tay at Victoria Hospital. 
She is so grateful for the 
risits, prayers, cards, and 
rifts from the members of 
he church and her pastor. 
She can’t thank God 
nough for his goodness. 

4 p.M. To the library to 
elect some books on 
christian science, auto-sug- 
restion, and healing 
hrough prayer. Need 
hem to prepare a series of 
ermons on Christ and 
vealing. 

5 p.M. Hurry to the hos- 
ital to pray with John. He's quite 
lervous and needs reassurance for his 
yperation tomorrow. 

6 P.M. Home. Greet the family and 
urn on the radio for news. 

6:30 P.M. Dinner. Hope the phone 


won't ring this time. David reads a 
page from ‘Light for Today,” and Eric 
again leads our table grace. We’re all 
hungry but manage between bites to 
maintain a lively discussion. 

8 P.M. To the church for a long 
session re-organizing the youth work 


The telephone—it rings 24 hours. 


in the parish. Seems it’s always break- 
ing down somewhere. Good leaders are 
hard to get. Hope to have better fa- 
cilities in the new church. 

11 p.M. Wearily arrive home. I 
settle down to read ‘'Time’’. 


3, 


TUESDAY 


9 A.M. Building Committee chair- 
man, architect, and I meet. Third set 
of preliminary drawings for the new 
church is ready. Check location of 
choir, kitchen, lounge, number of 
pews, Sunday school rooms, pastor’s 
office. Three hours slip by mighty fast. 

1:30 P.M. Visit Mrs. DeChicco, 
catching a glimpse of her sles 
baby boy through the nursery window. 
Mrs. DeChicco and I share a quiet 
prayer of thanksgiving. A mother in 
the next bed is crying. Her husband 
does not want his child and has been 
threatening her. Urge her to call Dr. 
Klemer, a Christian marriage coun- 
selor, as soon as possible. 


3:30 P.M. Drive six miles to another 
section of town for a call on the John- 
son’s, whose father ‘is to be buried to- 
morrow. They have not been active 
in church. They are grieving deeply. I 
share with them the assurance of God’s 
love and-prayer for His comfort. 

4:30 P.M. Car needs inspection. My 
’51 Chevrolet passes—but don’t know 
how long it will hold out. With a 
pledge for the new church that is a 
double tithe I don’t see how I can buy 
another. No worry, the joy of sharing 
in building a church is enough, and 
God does provide. MY faith gets 
regular tests, too. 

5:30 P.M. Home—and enough time 
to send next Sunday's sermon title and 
communion announcement to the local 
papers. 

7:50 P.M. Pastor Gyle calls, asking 
permission to use the church for meet- 
ing with his congregation of deaf 
folks Thursday afternoon. Must dis- 
cuss it with the church council. 

8:10 P.M. Final pre-marital inter- 
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view with Frank and Betty. We pray 
together at the altar. How happy they 
are—and truly in love. 

11-P.M. Relax at home. Read “Th 
Lutheran” and part of ‘“‘Life’s’ issu 
on Christianity. 3 

11:45 P.M. Eyes won’t stay open any 
longer. 


WEDNESDAY 


9 A.M. Work on Sunday’s sermon 
Plan to preach on Genesis 3:1-15, the 
story of Adam and Eve and the ser. 
pent. Want to show my people the 
modern meaning of God's relation. 
ship to man. 

10:30 A.M. To church, Helen, out 
part-time secretary, needs help on the 
parochial reports for synod and the 
United Lutheran Church. Order ma- 
terials. Go over parish mailing list. 
Discuss format and copy to be in- 
cluded in “Trinity News,” our monthly 
parish paper due to be published next 
week. Helen tells me that Mrs. Mur- 
dock has been ill for two weeks and 
wonders why the pastor hasn’t called 
(he didn’t know). Check on payment 
of pledges for the building fund. 
Select designs and material for a green 
stole—mine, is badly worn and the 
Women of the Church want to pur- 
chase a new one. 


Noon. Prepare for the funeral serv- 
ice at 2 p.m. 

3:30 P.M. Leave the cemetery and 
hurry home to prepare for Bible hour 
tonight. 

6 P.M. The boys complain, “Daddy, 
can’t you ever stay home with us?” 
My conscience hurts, and I promise 
that tomorrow night I'll be with my 
family. (Mentally I cancel an appoint- 
ment I wanted to make.) 

8 P.M. Thirty folks come for Bible 

| 
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well-counselled marriage is usually a happy one. But pastors wish young folks 
ould come for talks before they get engaged, rather than wait for wedding time. 


udy. We discuss “The Bible and 
sus Christ.” The discussion flows 
ntil 10 p. m. Several people linger 
» talk over their doubts and the 
caning of Bible passages. 

11:30 P.M. Home to bed. Dog-tired. 


THURSDAY 


8 A.M. Start whittling down a stack 

f accumulated letters to answer. Fill 
| a long questionnaire from the re- 
gion editor of our local paper on my 
mgregation’s attitude toward segre- 
ation. 

9 A.M. Prepare copy, select hymns, 
id scripture lessons for Sunday’s bul- 
tin. 

Noon. Pick up Bob for our inter- 


denominational ministerial association 
luncheon at the Baptist church down- 
town. For the first time we meet with 
our city’s colored ministers. I accept 
an invitation from a Southern white 
minister to preach at an ecumenical 
inter-racial service in his church. Ask 
Dr. Gibson (PH.D., Columbia, col- 
ored) to address our Couples Club on 
“Harmony in Black and White.” 

3 P.M. Call on Mrs. Miller, 85, who 
is a lonely invalid. Then see Ricky, 
eight, who has been in bed for two 
months after a third operation to 
straighten his polio-stricken legs. Just 
enough time for a quick visit with 
Elizabeth Hanson. Her husband, 
Henry, was buried two weeks ago. She 
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seems one step farther along in con- 
quering her grief after a quiet talk 
and a prayer of surrender. 

6 P.M. To the Park Lane Cafeteria 
with the family. After a relaxed round 
of miniature golf (the boys beat their 
parents) and extra-thick milk shakes, 
our re-united family comes home sing- 
ing. 


FRIDAY 


9 A.M. Study Weatherhead’s Psy- 
chology, Religion and Healing for ser- 
mon series on faith and healing. Turn 
to Augsburg Confession and Brunnet’s 
Christian Doctrine of Creation and 
Redemption for insights into the mean- 
ing of Genesis 3—the doctrine of the 
fall of man—in preparation for Sun- 
day’s sermon, 


12:30 P.M. To church to check on 
details with the secretary and pick up 
mail. Spend an hour with the Women 
of the Church who are sharing a pot- 
luck lunch before a devotional meet- 
ing. 

1:30 P.M. An _ alcoholic woman 
stumbles into church. She and her hus- 
band have drunk three bottles of wine 
today, and she begs for help. I drive 
her to the Protestant Service Bureau. 
She goes into delirium tremens, and I 
transfer her to an emergency ward at 
Jackson Hospital. Next a visit to her 
husband, also drunk, in their shack. 
He needs hospitalization. I call the VA 


Pastor Harris writes that he 


omitted the more unusual events 
of the week. Also, he doesn’t keep 


a diary—no time. This was special 
for LUTHER LIFE. 


Hospital and arrange to have him te. 
moved with police help. On one wall 
hangs a motto, “By the grace of God.” 
I breathe a quiet prayer that they may 
be healed by the grace of God they 
do not know. 


4:30 P.M. At last, time to visit the 
Catholic-Methodist couple — they've 
been quarreling. I try to show them 
a God of love bigger than the church. 
We pray for God’s forgiving love— 
and they break into tears. Perhaps 
God's grace is at work—now. 


8 P.M. Marry Frank and Betty. 
(Have prepared marriage certificate, 
license and wedding service. Went to 
church early to check ventilation, light 
candles—janitor works only _ part- 
time.) Drop in at their reception to 
greet their friends. 

9:30 P.M. Drive to Jack Coe’s 
“Healing Mission.” The paper had 
lashed out against him. Nine thousand 
people are watching him “heal.” 
There's singing, praying, and shouting. 
When the ‘Victory March” begins the 
noise is deafening as whites and Ne- 
gtoes shake, roll, and dance. Some 
good here—but much psychological 
danger, too. 

11:30 P.M. Home—with plenty of 
material for my sermon series on 
healing. 


SATURDAY 


9 A.M. Five hours work still ahead 
on my sermon for tomorrow. Letters 
to write. Baptismal certificates to pre- 
pare. Confirmation class material to be 
reviewed. The phone rings only three 
times today. 

2 P.M. Ted Brown drops in unex- 
pectedly to discuss a dilemma. His 
boss wants him to cheat. He doesn’t 


now what to do: Cheat and keep his 
ell-paying job, or be honest and look 
or another job at a lower salary. We 
ilk. We pray, asking God’s guidance. 
ed is much relieved. 

7 P.M. The Fellowship Sunday 
chool Class holds pot-luck dinner at 
1e Meyer home. The class recom- 
1ends to the council that the congrega- 
on consider securing an assistant for 
1€ pastor. I am grateful. 

10 P.M. Home early. Final check on 
ymorrow’s materials before turning 
L. 


SUNDAY 


8 A.M. Breakfast and final review of 
ly sermon. 


9 A.M. Communion service with no 
usic. About 50 people come. 

9:45 a.M. The confirmation class 
iscusses the Fourth Commandment. 
hey haven’t prepared. My heart is 
eavy knowing that the world chokes 
it so much important truth that they 
ay never hear again. How I long for 
ich one to know Jesus Christ as his 
rviour. 


11 A.M. I conduct The Service. It is 
ute joy. My preparation is complete, 
1d I am ready to worship with my 
cople. I pour out my heart in sermon, 
ymns, and prayer. 

Noon. During the social hour in 
ie Parish Hall, I greet folks at the 
oor. It is my Opportunity to see many 
hom I have sought to help during 
e week and prospective members of 
e church. 

12:30 P.M. Two babies are baptized. 
urnestly I try to impress upon their 
rents the importance of this first 
ep in their young lives. 

1:15 P.M. Folks linger to visit, dis- 


cuss uniting with the church, ask ques- 
tions, or plan details for meeting dur- 
ing the coming week. 

3 P.M. To Mercy Hospital where 
Mr. Simpson was taken last night 
after a heart attack. Then to see Mr. 
Findley in Doctor’s Hospital. He is 
desperately ill with pneumonia. 

6 P.M. We share our family dinner 
with Bill Barker who is home on fur- 
lough from the Air Force. 

9 P.M. Ronnie Herold calls with an 
invitation for golf in the morning. I 
accept with pleasure, for Monday is 
my day off. 

9:15 P.M. Phone. It’s the funeral 
director. A funeral tomorrow at 3 p.m. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


1. On the basis of the “‘diary,’’ about 
how many hours a day does the average 
pastor work? 

2. List all the types of ministry the 
pastor renders to people mentioned in the 
diary. Can you add others which your pas- 
tor does? 

3. Is there anything you can do to help 
your pastor? 

4, Is the average pastor ‘“human’’? List 
the things which you consider to be “hu- 
man’’ reactions to his life and work. 

5. Do you think the pastor spends 
enough time with his family? 

6. List the meetings in your church 
which your pastor is expected to attend. 
Can you help him find more free time? 

7, What is your pastor’s salary? What 
are some of his needs? Do you think his 
salary is adequate? Invite your pastor to 
discuss the problem. 

8. Study the order for “The Ordina- 
tion and Installation of a Pastor’ (page 
269-275 CSB). 

Scripture Lesson: I Timothy 4:6-16. 
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MATTHEW 


a 
‘ 


topic 
study 


series 


on 


the 


GOSPELS 


Study of the four Gospels will 


enrich your understanding of Christ 


Bie Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew is not so beautifully 
yled as is Luke’s, nor is it so vivid 
rough use of details as is Mark’s, 
yr is it perhaps so penetrating as is 
hn’s. Yet the early church consid- 
ed it to be the most important of 
e accounts of Jesus’ life. Always it 
as placed at the very beginning of 
ew Testament collections. 
There are several reasons for its 
portance. The Gospel was written 
be useful for teaching converts 
iristianity. The author grouped to- 
ther the actions and sayings of Jesus 
ound five general topics which he 


considered to be basic. This arrange- 
ment of the book makes it easier to 
learn Jesus’ viewpoint on a given 
subject, and it makes it easier to re- 
member the sayings of Jesus, as one 
reinforces the other. 

The First Gospel also presents the 
most complete collection of Jesus’ say- 
ings. These have been woven together 
with amazing skill. For example, the 
Sermon on the Mount is a short dis- 
course on Christian ethics (see Luke 
6) that Matthew expanded and filled 
out with other connected sayings. 

Matthew also tried to represent all 
aspects of Jesus’ teachings, and is the 


aD 


only one of the four Evangelists to . 


mention the church by name (16:18; 
18:17). All these characteristics con- 
tributed to make this Gospel the most 
widely accepted of the four. 


According to tradition, Matthew 
was the tax collector whom Jesus 
called to become a disciple (9:9). The 
other Gospels tell us that Matthew 
gave a dinner in honor of the occasion 
and invited his friends to meet Jesus. 
The Pharisees took this opportunity to 
criticize Jesus for eating with such 
despicable persons as tax collectors and 
sinners. Matthew does not hesitate to 
mention what the Pharisees thought 
of him, but being a humble man he 
merely mentions that they were eating. 
It is from Mark that we learn that 
he gave a “‘feast,’” and from Luke that 
it was a “‘great feast.” 


Matthew’s humility, commendable 
as it is, is also unfortunate for us; 
who would like to know more about 
this author. But like all the Evangel- 
ists, he considered himself so unim- 
portant that, were it not for church 
tradition, we would probably have 
little idea who wrote this magnificent 
Gospel. 


Some scholars believe that Matthew 
set up his work in five topical divi- 
sions to correspond with the five Books 
of Moses, the five books of the Law. 
Here, then, was the New Law. Mat- 
thew does emphasize more than the 
others that Jesus came to fulfil the 
Law rather than disregard it (5:17- 
20). The Sermon on the Mount is also 
set up to present Jesus’ ethical teach- 
ings as a series of new command- 
ments: “Ye have heard how it was 
said by the men of old... , but I say 
unto you....” 
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Each of the five topical sections i 
Matthew ends with the formula, “‘an 
when Jesus had finished these say 
ings..:." (7287 ites 1S Saeed 
26:1). This phrase marks the trar 
sition to the next section. Basicall 
each section opens with narrative mate 
rial (mostly obtained from Mark 
Gospel) and closes with appropriat 
sayings from Jesus (from a documer 
known to scholars as ‘“'Q’’). 

All through his book Matthew take 
pains to present Jesus to his reader 
as the fulfilment of the Messiani 
prophecies of Hebrew scriptures. H 
repeatedly refers to Old Testamen 
passages which he considers Jesus t 
have completed, “that the scriptur 
might be fulfilled.” He is so con 
cerned about this literal fulfillment o 
prophecy that for the triumphal entr 
into Jerusalem, he has Jesus sitting ot 
two animals (21:7) to take care o 
Zechariah’s prediction. Luke (19:30 
35) correctly understands that Zecha 
riah’s poetry referred to only on 
animal. 

In attempting to be representative o 
all points of view, Matthew sometime: 
seems inconsistent. At one point he 
emphasizes the Law in a narrow, legal 
istic manner, Yet at another point he 
speaks with universal appeal. Matthew 
was merely attempting to write an ac 
count which would attract all element: 
of his contemporary Christianity. He 
hoped this would help the Church 
become established upon a_ broac 
enough foundation to include all fac 
tions, rich and poor, pro-Jewish and 
pro-Greek. Further, no single point ol 
view could do full justice to Jesus. 
No wonder that this Gospel became 
the first one of the New Testament. — 


SPELS 
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GO 


by Paul Bosch 


Tae early Christians met to wor- 
ship in a large home in Jerusalem. 
It was owned by a widow named 
Mary. She was the mother of John 
Mark. When Paul went out on his 
first missionary journey, young John 
Mark asked his cousin Barnabus if 
he could go along, too. Paul gave his 
consent. 

Apparently the going got rougher 
than he had anticipated, because it 
wasn't too long before Mark pulled 
out and went home. Paul and Barna- 
bus went on alone. 

Later, when Paul was on another 
trip, Mark again asked to come along. 
This time Paul said no! Young Mark 
must have felt that he was a failure in 
the Christian cause. He would never 
amount to anything. 

Young Mark’s story was to have a 
happy ending. The first inkling of it 
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is found in Colossians 4:10, where 
Paul writes, “If John Mark come 
receive him.” Apparently Mark wa: 
making a place for himself. Later (1] 
Timothy 4:11) we note happily that 
Mark is now anything but a failure, fot 
Paul writes, ‘Take Mark and bring 
him with you; for he is profitable te 
me for the ministry.” The immature 
boy, unfit for a missionary journey 
with his hero, has grown into a man 
respected and desired by the greatest 
man of the church, still his hero, Paul. 

During the years, Mark also grew 
close to Peter, even became Peter's 
interpreter. He translated Peter's 
speeches from Aramaic into Greek, 
for the Roman audiences. But Petes 
grew older and times grew dangerous. 
Christians asked Mark to write down 
Peter's speeches, just in case... 1 
Then Peter was killed by Nero's 


Idiers. And John Mark, who has 
me to know Jesus Christ both 
rough the mind of Paul and the 
srsonal experiences of Peter, sat down 
write an account of Jesus’ life. 
Romans, Mark remembered, were 
apressed by show and splendor. Mark 
escribed at length the miracles and 
wer of the Christ. This might help 
mnvince them. But mainly Mark drew 
s material from what he has heard 
om Peter. 

The Second Gospel begins with the 
iptism of Jesus, which is where 
-ter’s memory of his Lord also began. 
he vivid details, so characteristic of 
lark’s Gospel, are traceable to Peter, 
0. When Jesus asked the disciples to 
low him, he spoke to Peter and 
ndrew, but he /ailed the others. 
ster remembered that he was in the 
yat close to shore, the others farther 
it. James and John left their father, 
ebedee, but the hired hands—Peter 
calls—stayed on to help with the 
ork. 

Again, when they were crossing the 
a during a storm, Peter remembered 
at Jesus had a pillow for his head 
hile he was sleeping. The other 
vangelists knew nothing of this or 
se didn’t consider it worth mention- 
g. For some reason it was important 
_ Peter, and therefore to Mark. At 
e crucifixion Mark’s account records 
ily one word from the cross, and 
is was the one Jesus spoke with a 
ud voice. Remember, Peter was 
anding afar off. This was the only 
mtence he could hear. 

The Second Gospel is really Peter’s 
ospel, as recorded by Mark. Yet John 
ark deserves tremendous credit. His 
yle is vivid. He pays attention to de- 
ils. When he recounts that the five 


thousand sat down on the grass, he 
notes that the grass was green (it was 
Spring). When Jesus went out by 
himself one morning to pray, and 
Peter roused himself to follow to see 
where he had gone, it was a “great 
while” before day. Peter remembered 
how very early he had gotten up. 
Mark, too, had been impressed by the 
early hour. 

Mark was especially vivid when he 
wrote down the story of the paralytic 
let down through the roof (Mark 2). 
He recalls, for example, that the 
scribes were sitting (though others had 
to stand). He recalls clearly that the 
roof was badly damaged in the process 
of getting the sick man in. Was this 
perhaps Mark’s home at which this 
event took place? He would have 
reason to remember the hole in the 
roof, 

Mark also mentions a detail during 
Jesus’ arrest of which the others say 
nothing (14:51f). If the “young 
man’? was John Mark himself, no 
wonder he remembered this. Perhaps 
the last supper was held at his home, 
and perhaps he was the man carrying 
the jar of water (14:13). 

When they wrote their accounts, 
both Matthew and Luke made much 
use of Mark’s material. In fact, if the 
Second Gospel were somehow lost, 
scholars could piece it together again 
from the other two accounts. Mark’s 
account was placed second in the 
canon, partly because it is the oldest 
account, partly because it contains 
Peter’s remembrances, but also because 
a young man named John Mark, who 
started off as something of a failure, 
grew into one of the most loved and 
respected men of the early Christian 
Church, 
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é topic 
study 


series 


the 


GOSPELS 


Art by Paul Bosch Me 


HE end of Saint Paul’s life was 

a great tragedy for the Christian 
hurch. His last hours must have been 
mely ones even for him for whom 
0 live was Christ and to die was 
un. 
Paul’s former friends had left him. 

was dangerous to be seen with 
m. And his beloved churches were 
tuggling under persecution. Yet one 
* Paul’s friends was faithful. As Paul 
snned his last letter to Timothy he 
rote, “only Luke is with me.” But 
e imagine that if Paul had had to 
1oose one friend with which to spend 
‘s last hours, he would have chosen 
have his “beloved physician” in any 
se. 
We wonder how many times Luke, 
aul’s personal doctor, brought the 
‘eat missionary back to health, after 


stonings, beating, exposure to the 
elements, fever, and who knows what 
all. Luke was one of those men behind 
the scenes whose work is so necessary 
to keep men strong. Yet Luke was a 
marvelous man in his own right, too. 

His account of Jesus’ life is by far 
the most loved of the four. His style 
of language is most fluid. His under- 
standing of people is most apparent. 
His insight into Jesus’ overwhelming 
love for sinners is most clear. The 
Third Gospel is often called, “the 
Gospel for the Outcast.’ It is also the 
Gospel of Joy—joy over one sinner 
that repenteth, the humble publican, 
the penitent robber, the contrite pros- 
titute, the prodigal son, the lost sheep, 
the lost coin. Outcasts of society who 
returned to their heavenly Father—and 
there is joy in heaven! 
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Luke’s Gospel is one of universal 
appeal. The Christ’s genealogy is 
traced to Adam, human father of all 
men. Luke omits the reference to the 
Syrophonecians as “‘dogs,’’ but com- 
pliments paid outsiders, such as 
Samaritans, he includes. 

Luke’s Gospel is an account of 
prayer, too. Jesus was praying when 
the Spifit descended upon him at his 
baptism. He prayed all night before 
choosing the Twelve. He prayed be- 
fore he asked Peter whom he was. He 
prayed on the ‘Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. The disciples, watching him 
pray, asked for guidance in their own 
prayer life. Here Luke gives us the 
Lord’s Prayer. (Matthew places it 
elsewhere. ) 

Early traditional church hymns are 
included only in Luke’s account: the 
Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis, the 
Benedictus, and the Angels’ Hymn. 
Luke alone gives us the stories of the 
Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, 
Dives and Lazarus, the Pharisee and 
the Publican, and three words from 
the cross. 

Much of Luke’s material came from 
Mark’s account. He uses 445 of Mark’s 
661 verses. But he obtained other 
material from Paul, and apparently 
from Joanna and from Mary, Jesus’ 
mother. When Jesus returns to his 
home town, for example, only Luke 
tells what passage he read at the 
synagogue. Mary was probably present 
and remembered. Perhaps Luke got 
this detail from her. The birth story 
and the story of John are both written 
from a woman’s point of view. In 
fact, women have more prominence in 
Luke’s Gospel than in any of the 
others. 

Luke attempted, as he says in the 


AG 


prologue, to write this biography ir 
chronological order. He was also writ 
ing to a Roman, and perhaps is in 
fluenced by this to place the entire 
blame for Jesus’ crucifixion on the 
Jews. Pilate does everything possibl. 
(for a weak man) to release Jesus. 

It is interesting to see in Luke’. 
writing, his interests as a physiciar 
cropping through. In the story of th 
woman with an issue of blood (Mark 
5:26), Mark states that she ‘had suf. 
fered many things of many physician: 
and spent all that she had and wa: 
nothing bettered but grew worse.’ 
This indictment of his professior 
Luke could not tolerate; he omittec 
that sentence when he copied Mark’: 
account. His professional pride was 
hurt! 

In the story of the raising of Jairus 
daughter, Luke’s account states her age 
first (good medical practice) anc 
afterwards records that Jesus told hes 
parents to give her something to eat 
(the doctor’s concern for the patient). 
Peter’s mother-in-law. Luke tells us, 
had a great fever. And in the book of 
Acts, which Luke also wrote, we find 
the interesting statement that Paul 
healed many, “‘and the people honored 
wi 

The man who stayed by Paul during 
his last hours loved his friend more 
than his own life. His gospel of Jesus 
clearly shows that he understands and 
deeply appreciates God’s love for all 
his children, no matter how sick they 
become, be it of body or mind or soul. 

The greatest compliment we can 
pay this Evangelist is that the love of 
Jesus Christ shines brightly and joy- 
fully through the words he chose and 
the heart which prompted him to 
write them. . 
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(What kind of Christ is seen 


in the “Gospel according to You” ?) 


CHOLARS are in disagreement 

about the date of composition and 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Some say it was written shortly after 
Christ’s life; others believe it was the 
last of the four Gospels to be written. 
Some feel it was authored by the ‘‘be- 
loved disciple,” John the son of Ze- 
bedee; others think the author might 
have been “John the elder’ or another 
John prominent in the apostolic 
church. 

As usual, for us laymen the interest 
centers not so much in the author or 
date (though these are important) as 
in the presentation of Jesus Christ 
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through the Gospel. 

John writes his work in the form 
of a great drama, complete with Pro- 
logue and Epilogue, and possibly in 
three acts. The Prologue (1:1-18) sets 
the scene and tells the reader who the 
central character really is. The first act 
begins, Jesus appears and people be- 
gin to take sides (1-6). His life on 
eatth progresses. As it becomes ever 
clearer who he claims to be and what 
he represents, the faithful begin to 
draw close to him and his enemies 
grow more antagonistic (7-12). In the 
final act Love and Hate reach the 
climax of their battle. Love is trium- 


phant in the Last Supper. Hate ap- 
pears triumphant in the Crucifixion, 
but is vanquished at the Resurrection 
(13-20). The Epilogue tells why the 
book was written. 

The central person of this drama is, 
of course, Jesus. John purposely pre- 
sents him to us as a static figure. Jesus 
remains the same throughout the story. 
It is the others who change as they 
are confronted by him. Some begin 
to hate, some to love—as God forces 
them to make a decision. 

John presents Jesus in this way be- 
cause Jesus is the Word of God made 
Flesh, and God’s Word is unchang- 
ing. The Word of God, through all 
ages, forces people to make a choice 
for or against God. This is the im- 
pact of God upon man’s soul. 

For John, everything Jesus said or 
did had to be something like a para- 
ble. His entire life was in fact a par- 
able in which all surface stirrings had 
divine undercurrents. John’s Gospel, 
therefore, is made up of relatively 
few events in Jesus’ life, but these 
are taken as symbolic and discussed 
at length. 

For example, the five thousand are 
fed, and there follows a discourse 
on Jesus as the bread of life. A blind 
man receives sight, and there follows 
an interpretation of Jesus as the light 
of the world. A woman draws water 
from a well, and is presented with liv- 
ing water. John, perhaps more than 
‘he others, realized the full signifi- 
cance of Jesus as the Word made 
Flesh. 

John understood that Christ imparts 
in men the ultimate life of the crea- 
‘ion. Containing it, they cannot die. 
A mystical union between the disciple 
and the Christ is required—like a 


vine and its branches. 

For John there was no necessity to 
relate the details of Jesus’ birth. More 
important was the significance behind 
his birth, the reason why he was born. 
This he carefully explains in the Pro- 
logue. John simply and profoundly 
states the birth of Christ as ‘the Word 
became Flesh.” 

As with Luke, here, too, we see the 
tremendous love of God. While Luke 
shows its relation to individuals, John 
shows it in relation to the whole of 
mankind and its Sin. 

One of the many fine thoughts 
which John emphasizes is the one 
pointed up by the “‘last beatitude”’ 
(20:29). John realized that those who 
have not been eye-witnesses to the 
events of Jesus’ earthly ministry could 
be expected to have even more reason 
for doubtings than did Thomas. How 
much harder it would be to believe 
for those who had not seen. John does 
his best to make it as easy as possible 
for us, as he himself says, he wrote 
that we “may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing (we) may have life in his 
name” (20:31). 

John’s Gospel is one of the most 
difficult to understand fully. It is one 
of the most thought-provoking. Yet 
it is filled with golden quotations and 
rich insight which gives its readers 
an inner satisfaction. As we read we 
know. we are hearing that which is 
basic to our faith. This is the stuff of 
which eternal life is made. 

We may well give thanks to the 
early Church fathers for including 
within the canon all four Gospels. 
Each adds to the others the ingredi- 
ents necessary to make the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ complete for us. 
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Recreation before 2 on Sunday evening can build group spirit. 


SUNDAY 
EVENING 
RECREATION 
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By Judy Ford 


ee ILL everybody please get 

quiet so we can begin the pro- 
gram!’ This is the sad plea of many 
Luther League program leaders on 
Sunday night. Yet even after quiet has 
been requested and the scripture is be- 
ing read, Sue insists on whispering 
to Marie about the baby-blue con- 
vertible she dated last night. And all 
through the topic presentation Skeet 
and George replay Friday's basketball 
game. Everyone feels quite refreshed | 
when the program ends. No one, how-— 
ever, has experienced a spiritual awak- 
ening. 

Such behavior happens because most | 
young people enjoy fellowship with — 
their league friends. They are inter- 
ested in the activities of each other. 
Remember how Jean rushes to Betty 


nd says, ‘Why, Betty, I haven’t seen 
ou all week. What have you been 
loing ?” 

If you handle it properly, this en- 
husiastic tendency of youth can be- 
ome a primary factor in successful 
rogramming. The way to cope with 
he problem—if you call it a problem 
—is to engage in well-planned recrea- 
ion before each of your league pro- 
rams. If you do it before your regular 
rogram, everyone has a chance to 
emove his excess energy and talka- 
iveness from his upper storehouse. 
fe will naturally be reverently atten- 
ive during worship. 


‘Any number of advantages can be 
ited in favor of recreation before the 
pic. No group, for instance, is with- 
ut late-comers. Here  late-comers 
ould interrupt recreation instead of 
our league worship. Visitors can be 
reeted and made welcome during 
ecreation. Fellowship, in the form of 
unday evening recreation, will instill 
1 the minds of your leaguers that God 
; interested in their play, as well as 
reir work and worship. 

You will probably find that it is not 
dvisable nor practical to play vigorous 
ames, such as folk or running games, 
r active relays, at Sunday meetings. 
uch vigorous activities could provoke 
riticism from your congregation. Gals 
nd fellows may come decked out in 
1eir Sunday best and may not want 
» play extremely lively games. 

There are, however, hundreds of less 
ctive games that are suited to your 
urpose. Use discretion in planning. 


Bible lotto 


Bible lotto is similar to bingo. In 
1e place of the numbers, the names 
f Bible characters, places, or things 


are used. If you cannot buy this game, 
your league could make a set easily. 

Make plenty of cardboard cards, 
about 5’ by 8”. Divide each lotto card 
into 10 large blocks by marking off 
squares. On smaller pieces of card- 
board, about the size of one block on 
the big card, write a question, such 
as: “What disciple betrayed Jesus?” 
or “How many books are in the Old 
Testament ?”’ Write one answer in each 
block of the lotto card. Do not, how- 
ever, use the same answer on two dif- 
ferent cards. If you have 10 lotto 
cards, you must have 100 different 
questions. 

To play the game, the caller reads 
the questions. The player whose card 
contains the answer calls it out, then 
covers the particular space containing 
the answer. The person who covers 
his entire card first calls ‘“Lotto” and 
wins the game. 

If your league makes its own set 
of cards, assign each leaguer a partic- 
ular section of the Bible from which 
to prepare questions. Your pastor 
might check the questions and an- 
swers for correctness. Questions should 
be fairly simple—but not easy. 


Additional Bible games 


Other Bible games are informative 
and loads of fun. Some of them are 
Bible baseball; charades, in which one 
leaguer acts out the part of a Bible 
character, dropping a few hints con- 
cerning his role in the Bible; or merely 
dividing the group into two teams, 


Judy Ford, chairman of the rec- 
reation committee, Luther League 


of America, is a student at Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


Dil 


asking questions of each team alter- 
nately. 

Bible drills call for fast action. Each 
leaguer is given a Bible. A leader calls 
out a reference, giving book, chapter 
and verse. First person to find the pas- 
sage reads it aloud. The person who 
finds the most passages first, in a given 
period of, time, wins. 

Originate your own Bible games. 
You need not, however, confine your- 
self to such games at your Sunday eve- 
ning recreation. 

Spinning a yarn 

Most people like to gossip, and all 
young people have superb imagina- 
tions. The game “Spinning a Yarn’ 
makes use of both characteristics. 

Rewind a ball of strong string (kite 


string works well), tieing knots about 
45 inches apart. Some knots may be 
close together, others far apart. 


Players are seated in a circle. One 
person is given the string and begins 
a story about some other person pres- 
ent. As he talks, he unwinds the string 
and stops his story when he feels a 
knot. He passes the string to the per- 
son next to him who continues this 
same yarn, making the situation more 
complicated and bringing in as many 
leaguers’ names as possible. Each 
leaguer talks, adding as much to the 
plot as he is able to between knots. 
The last person usually gives the story 
a happy ending or a surprise ending. - 

Object is to make everyone welcome 
and give each leaguer a chance to ex- 
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ress himself as the group discovers 
yho can spin the best yarn. 


Fellowship singing 


Since the publishing of the Luther 
eague of America Songbook, no 
eaguer can legitimately say, “We can’t 
ing; we don’t know any songs.’”’ Get 

copy of the songbook—it contains 
ll types of songs, from the rollicking 
ound to the hymn. 

You will probably find it best to 
egin with action songs such as “Head, 
houlders, Knees, and Toes,” or 
Chester, Have You Heard about 
larry 2”’ or “The Damper Song.” 

Then sing several fun songs, letting 
1e singers make requests and teach 


new songs. Have a director on hand 
to keep the songfest lively. He should 
not be expected to lead every number. 
He should, however, discourage in- 
appropriate songs and see that singing 
is discontinued before it becomes dull. 


After using action and fun songs, 
gradually sing those of a more serious 
nature. Then begin with spirituals, 
and lastly sing a hymn. You will dis- 
cover that the leaguers are in a wor- 
shipful mood, if you follow such a 
plan. 


Recreation can lead directly to wor- 
ship. In a sense recreation is worship 
—it is our response to God through 
our leisure time activities. Truly, God 
is interested in our total lives: Our 
work, our prayer, and our play. 


» The mind is a wonderful thing. It starts working the minute you’re born and 
ever stops until you stand up to speak in public—FMY News 


» A poster on the Columbia University campus boldly proclaimed the topic of a 
scture to be delivered by a guest speaker: ‘‘The Christian Student on the Campus.” 
Scrawled in pencil beneath this title was the query, “What ever became of 


lat guy?” 


thage ... 


_tional . . . liberal arts... 
student-centered instruction .. . 
cial program. Write today for free information to 
Director of Admissions. 

Don’t forget to consider 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Carthage, Illinois 


SOMEBODY GOOFED! 


Somebody forgot to tell Susie Glotz about Carthage 
when she decided to enroll in college. 

For the best in education, be sure to consider Car- 
completely accredited 


. co-educa- 
excellent faculty .. . 
athletics and so- 
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RECORD 


ROUND-UP 


Conductor Charles Munch 


Ta musical world is forever alert 
tc opportunities to observe composers’ 
anniversaries. Their births and deaths, 
first performances of their stellar 
works—and even highlights in the 
careers of performers—are seized as 
handy hooks for special performances 
and a re-evaluation of the music con- 
cerned, Since the advent of long-play- 
ing records, these occasions usually 
cause a flood of commemorative re- 
leases. 

Finest results of the 150th anni- 
versaty of Berlioz’s birth in 1953, for 
instance, have just recently come to 
the fore. Charles Munch, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, is regarded 
as an authority on this 19th century 
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By Ralph E. Jones 


from a 


fantastic 


symphony 


to a 
peculiar 


pi 


a iissee 


composer. Latest release by Victor of 
Berlioz works under Munch’s direc- 
tion is a remarkable high-fidelity Sym- 
phonie Fantastique. 


Hi-fi nightmare 


Of the 12 recordings of the Sym-_ 
phonie Fantastique listed in the cur- 
rent issue of the Schwann record cata- 
logue, Munch’s is most deserving of 
the title adjective ‘‘fantastique.’”” The 
final movement entitled “Dream of a_ 
Witches’ Sabbath” is a hi-fi nightmare 
—no holds barred. With uncanny 
realism the weird coloring of the string 
sound creates the evil spirit intended. 

Chief musical event of 1956, how- 
ever, is the 200th anniversary of the - 


irth of Mozart on January 27. Con- 
erts, festivals, and special record re- 
eases began long before that date and 
vill sweep on through this year. The 
cope of some of the commemorative 
ctivities is beyond comprehension. 
Westminster Records plans to release 
Il the 41 Mozart symphonies under 
me conductor: Erich Leinsdorf. And 
y 1961, Epic plans to record every 
Mozart work extant: K.1 
o K.626! 

London Records has re- 
orded three Mozart operas 
n Vienna, employing the 
yest musical talents avail- 
ble. An exemplary record- 
ng of The Magic Flute, 
Mozart's last major opera, 
s among these releases. 
fhe Vienna Philharmonic 
nd Karl Bohm’s able di- 
ection make this album a 
ize. An interesting and 
—in this writer's opinion 
—a most desirable feature 
f this opera series is the 
nclusion of a complete 
ocal score. For any serious 
tudent of music, this is an 
nvaluable asset; for the 
asual listener it is still 
nost worthwhile. Let's 
ave more records issued 
vith scores. 

Columbia has entered 
me novelty item in its list 
f Mozart-year releases. 
fozart’s Symphony No. 36 
n C Major can easily fit 
nm one side of a 12-inch 
.P. Issued in a two-record 
Ibum, you can listen to 
very moment of the re- 
earsals conducted to pre- 


pare this symphony for the recording 
microphone, Bruno Walter is the con- 
ductor. A beautifully styled booklet in- 
cludes photos of the rehearsals, as well 
as a complete orchestral score. For the 
listener interested in the art of the con- 
ductor, this set opens up new insights. 

A slightly different anniversary 
celebration has been noted by RCA 
Victor. It has issued a 98c LP titled 


Munch leads rehearsal 
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A Musical History of the Boston Sym- 
phony and Boston Pops. Including ex- 
cerpts dating from 1917 to the pres- 
ent, the recording offers a sampling of 
classical and lighter music. Narrator 
is Milton Cross. 

In the realm of .bargain records, the 
Mercury Living Presence Sampler (also 
98c) may well be the best hi-fi demon- 
stration tecord yet. The excerpt from 
Tchaikovsky's Sleeping Beauty sets 
new standards of excellence in re- 
corded sound. 


Current crop of Verdi 


Prospect of a Verdi anniversary in 
the next few years is remote. Record- 
ing companies, however, haven’t been 
deterred from issuing new records of 
several Verdi operas. The Victor A/da 
set, featuring Zinka Milanov in the 
title role, Jussi Bjoerling, Leonard 
Warren, and Fedora Barbiere, should 
settle the Aida question for a long time 
to come. This is probably the best- 
known grand opera, a favorite of 
many. These records will disappoint 
few listeners. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
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Otello, the masterpiece of Verdi's 
late years, enjoys less popularity. It may 
well be, however, the finest operatic 
achievement of all time. Boito’s dra- 
matic libretto, adapted from Shakes- 
peare, is a natural opera plot. The 
London recording of Ofello features 
the superb voice of Renata Tebaldi 
as Desdemona and Mario del Monaco 
as Otello. Aldo Protti is Iago. A com- 
pelling performance, this is possibly 
the best Verdi on records. 

The problem of whose recording of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto to buy 
has been solved. Solver: Nathan Mil- 
stein. This is his best Capitol disc. 

Angel's single disc of excerpts from 
William Walton’s 1954 opera Troilus 
and Cressida gives us a chance to hear 
modern opera in English. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf sings the role of Cressida. 


Water bottles and dexterity 


Finally, we would call your attention 
to a young, 23-year-old Canadian 
pianist—Glenn Gould. On _ the 
strength of one record he has sent 
most critics to the dictionary to find 
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For information write: 


JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
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ew superlatives. The record is—of Gould’s eccentricities: Soaking his 
| things—Bach’s monumental Go/d- hands in warm water between taping 
rg Variations. Gould’s piano playing sessions, carrying his own _ bottled 
like nothing you have heard: Ex- drinking water to the studio, dancing 
essive, amazing in its power, fab- to his piano music during playbacks. 
ous in its dexterity. You can’t be- For all his confessed peculiarities, 
eve that notes could be played so Pianist Gould has a marvelous musical 
st, and so perfectly. talent. He should pass his water bottle 
Columbia publicity has accentuated to more recording artists. 


The classified legal notices in our daily papers are usually filled with heartbreaking 
nouncements about broken marriages. Here’s one with a different twist: 

.“I am responsible for all debts and obligations of my wife, Selma, both present 
d future, and am more than happy to be the provider for a woman who has borne 
2 two lovely children, and with an overabundance of love and care has made the 
st eight years of married life the nicest years of my life. On this, our eighth 
niversary, I wish to publicly express my gratitude. Henry Burns.”—Philadelphia 
ening Bulletin. 


The young father, pushing a baby carriage, seemed quite unperturbed by the wails 
lerging from it. 

“Easy now, Albert,’ he said quietly, “control yourself. Keep calm.” 

Another howl rang out. 

“Now, now, Albert,’ murmured the parent. “Keep your temper.” 

A young mother passing by remarked, “I must congratulate you! You know 
it how to speak to babies—calmly, gently.’ She patted the youngster on the head 
d cooed, “What’s bothering you, Albert?” 

“No, no,” cried the father, “his name is Johnny. I’m Albert.’”—American W eekly. 


WAGNER ‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


7 Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
A Lutheran college in the ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 


City of New York, offering a tenberg they got the broad liberal 
strong Christ-centered educa- education so essential to success. To 


3 follow in their steps write for com- 
tion at both graduate and un- ateuateroiaioa te 


dergraduate levels. 


Grymes Hill WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Anything Goes 
“ (Paramount) 

Two show biz guys (‘“Pops’’ Crosby 
and ‘Junior’ O’Connor) take off for 
London and Paris to find a gal for the 
top femme spot in their forthcoming 
Broadway musical. Bing sighs Mitzi 
Gaynor and Donald signs Jeanmaire. 
And the fun begins! Aboard ship 
bound for New York, each tries to 
unload the other’s choice but in the 
process falls in love with her himself. 
All is resolved in the final reel, with 
a “Blow, Gabriel, Blow’ production 
number thrown in for good measure. 
Chic costuming, some fancy footwork, 
and Cole Porter’s music. VistaVision 
and Technicolor. 


Crosby and O’Conner 
give it their — all. 


Deck dance delights Crosby, Gaynor, Jeanmaire, and O’Conner 


Sherry Jackson, Richard Eyer, Steve Cochran, 


ome Next Spring 

(Republic) 
Long-gone Steve Cochran returns to 
s native Arkansas farmland com- 
unity and to the family (Ann Sheri- 
in, Sherry Jackson, and Richard 
yer) that he had deserted. The cool 
ception he gets only compels him 
attempt to reestablish himself as a 
anged, worthy husband, father, and 
ighbor. A local bully’s taunts com- 
icate this difficult assignment. 
Steve, however, overcomes all ob- 
icles and is fully restored in family 
id community relationships. A close 
Il with a tornado and a last minute 
scue of daughter Sherry from a 
ountain precipice provide excitement. 
-ucolor. 


Ann Sheridan in Come Next Spring. 


Also Noted 


Unusual and impressive is ‘The 
Battle of Gettysburg” (M-G-M) a pic. 
torial documentary filmed entirely 
without actors on the site of the big- 
gest, bloodiest battle in American 
history. Using with exceptional im- 
agination the various statues, gun em- 
placements and military installations 
dotting the landscape of Gettysburg 
National Military Park in Pennsyl- 
vania, a day-by-day running account 
of the July 1863 battle is produced via 
narration and sound effects. Closes 
with Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. To 
be made available in 16mm to schools, 
churches, and military installations, in 
addition to regular theatrical release. 
CinemaScope and Eastman Color. 
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Book of the Month—Acts, tr. Phillips 


THE YOUNG CHURCH IN AC- 
TION. By J. B. Phillips. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 113 
pages. $2.50. 

J. B. Phillips has scored again! 
“And who is J. B. Phillips?” someone 
from the reading crowd may inquire? 
He’s the best-known New Testament 
translator of our generation. He re- 
minds me of Luther, even though he 
is an Episcopalian clergyman. Like 
Luther he translates the Bible into the 
every-day language of the people. 

Several years ago, Phillips delighted 
Bible readers when he published his 
translation of the New Testament 
epistles. The book was titled, Letters 
to Young Churches. Then, in 1952 he 
completed his translation of The Gos- 
pels, as well done as his first trans- 
lated work. Now he has provided his 
translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and titled it The Young Church in 
Action. 

Phillips writes as well as he trans- 
lates. These are typical of his state- 
ments in the 10-page preface: “It is 
impossible to spend several months 
in close study of the remarkable short 
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book, conventionally known as th 
Acts of the Apostles, without bein; 
profoundly stirred and, to be honest 
disturbed. The reader is stirred becaus 
he is seeing Christianity, the rea 
thing, in action for the first time ir 
human history. . . . Here we are see 
ing the Church in its first youth. 
“Yet we cannot help feeling dis 
turbed as well as moved, for thi: 
surely is the Church as it was mean 
to be. It is vigorous and flexible, fo: 
these are the days before it became 
fat and short of breath through pros 
perity, or muscle-bound by over-organ. 
ization. These men did not make ‘acts 
of faith,’ they believed; they did not 
‘say their prayers,’ they really prayed. 
They did not hold conferences on psy- 


chosomatic medicine, they simply 
healed the sick.” 
Phillips’ ‘“‘free translations’ of 


Peter’s sermon on the day of Pente- 
cost, Stephen’s sermon, and Paul’s ser- 
mons on Mars Hill and before Agrippa 
—as found in the appendix, show you 
three of the world’s greatest preach 
ers at their best. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


GREAT WHITE EAGLE, THE 
STORY OF DR. JOHN Mc- 
LOUGHLIN. By Enid Johnson. 
New York: Julian Messner. 192 
pages. $2.75. 

Although his name was Dr. John 
McLoughlin, he was better known as 
‘King,” “Ruler,” “Great White 
Ragle,” “Friend.” 

His empire included the Northwest 
ection of the United States, Canada, 
ind Alaska. Here he ruled with a kind 
1eart, a progressive mind, and an iron 
law. 

His story is crammed with adven- 
ure, excitement, realism, and history. 
He was the chief factor in the world- 
famous “Hudson Bay Company,” 
which was dedicated to the task of 
rapping furs and keeping American 
settlers out of the territory. 

The tale of how “Great White 
Bagle,”” a man of Christian principles, 
wotks as head of this great concern 
srovides the reader with good-quality, 
iterary adventure. 

—FRED VASELENAK 

Marysville, Wash. 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS. By Aileen Fisher and 
Olive Rabe. Boston: Plays, Inc. 285 
pages. $3.50. 

If you are looking for a good pro- 
gram or play, then just open the pages 
of United Nations Plays and Pro- 
grams. It is filled with plays, group 
readings, playlets, songs, recitations, 
prayers, and toasts for young people. 

The material is not only simple and 
interesting but also most informative. 
Each part, no matter how short, gives 
complete knowledge of the purpose 
and work of the United Nations. 


United Nations Plays and Programs 
is designed for youth who want to 
know more about the UN’s endeavor 
for world friendship and peace. It can 
bring the UN to life in any surround- 
ing for any youth group. 

—ELIZABETH CROMER 
Hickory, N. C. 


WE LIVE BY FAITH. By Ruby Lor- 
nell. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 142 pages. $2.00. 

“This book is not an attempt to 
prove the Christian faith,” states the 
author. “It is merely an attempt to 
have us look at the Christian faith to 
see what it actually does declare about 
some of the most important questions 
that can be asked by any man.” Sub- 
title of the book is ‘“A Laymen’s Guide 
to Christian Belief.” 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first consists of 11 chapters under 
the heading, “The Christian faith.” 
Questions, such as, “Can we live by 
faith?’ ‘““What are we?” “Is there a 
God?” “Why the Cross?” “Do Chris- 
tians die?”’ are asked and answered. 

The second part of the book, headed 
“The New Life of Christ,” might well 
be used as a Christian vocation study 
course for Luther Leagues. In a lucid 
manner the author explains that our 
Christian faith has relevance to every 
area of our lives: To basic personal 
problems, to relationships that are pri- 
marily on a person-to-person basis, and 
to our lives as we live them in our 
communities, in our economic and 
social relationships, and in our political 
relationships. 

Older youth, as well as adults, will 
find the book helpful. 

—VIVIAN BARKER 

Charleston, S. C. 
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WORSHIP THE LORD 


Devotional Series follows church year 


The devotional readings for 1956 
are being selected for Luther Life by 
Dr. John W. Doberstein, professor 
at the Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Easter Sunday 
April 1 
Resurrection 
For the week 
TEXT: “I am the living one; I died, and behold I am alive for ever- 
more, and I have the keys of Death and Hades.” Revelation 1:18 


EpIsTLE: I Corinthians 5:7-8 
GosPEL: Mark 16:1-8 
PSALM 118:14-24 
April 2—Acts 10:34-43 
April 3—Acts 13:16a, 26-33 
April 4—Acts 3:12-20 
April 5—Acts 8:26-40 
April 6—I Peter 3:18-22 
April 7—I Peter 2:1-10 


First Sunday after Easter 
April 8 
New Birth 
For the week 
Text: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! By 
his great mercy we have been born anew to a living hope through — 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” I Peter 1:3 | 


EPIsTLE: I John 5:4-12 
GosPEL: John 20:19-31 
PSALM 81 | 
April 9—II Timothy 1:6-10 
April 10—II Timothy 2:1-5 ; 
April 11—I Peter 1:22-25 
April 12—I Timothy 1:12-17 
April 13—I Peter 1:3-9 
April 14—Jonah 2;1-11 
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Second Sunday after Easter 
April 15 
The Good Shepherd 
For the week 
TeExT: “I am the good shepherd. My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me; and I give them eternal life.” John 10:11, 
27 5 2 
EPISTLE: I Peter 2:21b-25 
GosPEL: John 10:11-16 
PSALM 23 
April 16—Ephesians 2:4-10 
April 17—Matthew 26:31-35 
April 18—John 21:15-19 
April 19—I Peter 5:1-4 
April 20—John 18:1-9 
April 21—Acts 20:28-32 


Third Sunday after Easter 
April 22 
The New Creation 
For the Week 
TexT: “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has 
passed away, behold, the new has come.” II Corinthians 5:17 


EPISTLE: I Peter 2:11-20 
GosPEL: John 16:16-22 
PSALM 66 

April 23—Ephesians 4:17-24 

April 24—Ephesians 4:25-32 

April 25—I John 4:7-14 

April 26—Acts 17 :22-33 

April 27—II Corinthians 5:16-21 

April 28—Romans 1:18-25 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 
April 29 
The Singing Church 
For the week 
TexT: “O sing unto the Lord a new song, for he has done marvelous 
things.’’ Psalm 98:1 
EPISTLE: James 1:17-21 
GosPEL: John 16:4b-15 
PSALM 98 
April 30—Ephesians 5 :8-14 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Integration 


No section of the U.S. has liked the 
problem, In fact, no section of the 
country has yet reached first base. 

Here in the city of Philadelphia 
there are 72 ULCA congregations. 
Two of them are composed entirely of 
Negro members. In the remaining 70, 
racial integration is little more in evi- 
dence than it is in Columbia, S. C. 
or Hickory, N. C. 

This much is sure: The problems of 
racial integration will never be solved 
as long as opposite sides use their 
ammunition to take pot shots at each 
other. If you look closely enough, 
you will find conditions crying for 
improvement in your community, re- 
gardless of where you park your frame. 
As with “charity,” racial integration 
“begins at home”’—usually within 
shouting distance of your own house. 

Dr. Jesse Ziegler, speaking to 
Protestant denominational youth direc- 
tors in February of this year, opined: 
“There is a lack of consistency in the 
church’s teaching and practice on race. 
In Sunday school we tell little chil- 
dren that ‘God made of one blood all 
people who dwell on the face of the 
earth’: then, a little later, we advise 
them: ‘But don’t mix it!’ The church 
should make up its mind; either ‘put 
up or shut up!” 
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Strong language? Well, it depends 
on how seriously you take the New 
Testament. Jesus Christ broke down 
barriers wherever he went; according 
to Gospel-recorded fact, he went out 
of his way to crack ’em wide open. It 
has been said more than once: ‘The 
trouble with churched people is that 
they mind their own business too 
well!” That's still the trouble in a 
nutshell! 

What can Christian youth do? 

First, be convinced that race rela- 
tions must be improved, and_ that 
Christians are the best prepared people 
to lead the improvement parade! 

Second, aim for the day when all 
who are ‘created equal’ will also be 
treated equal. 


Third, believe that there is no 
“inferior race.’ Then stand up for 
your ‘convictions in a consecrated 


Christian common sense fashion. You 
are less-prejudiced than your parents; 
you are less set in your ways—fortu- 
nately! Your concerns are the con- 
cerns of your parents—more than 
either you or they like to admit some- 
times. If your “roster of concerns” in- 
cludes race relations, you can likely 
lead your parents to appreciate your 
stand, 

Fourth, correct misconceptions at 
every Opportunity, such as “whites are 
mentally superior to blacks,’ or ‘“Ne- 
groes are responsible for their own 
plight.” 

Fifth, actions speak louder than 
resolutions. Every interdenominational 
gathering of Christian churches since 
1928 has unqualifiedly condemned 
racial segregation, and then gone home 
to do little about it. It’s time for 
“Christian love in action” to take the 
lead in doing something about it! 


